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Sixth Session of Big Four 


COMMUNIQUE 


Issued by the Council of Foreign Ministers, Paris, France, June 20, 1949 


HE sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 

attended by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of France, 

M. Robert Schuman; of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Mr. A. Y. Vishinsky; of the United Kingdom, 
the Right Honorable Ernest Bevin, and of the United States 
of America, Mr. Dean Acheson, took place in Paris from 
May 23d to June 20th, 1949. During this meeting the 
German question and the Austrian treaty were discussed. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers took the following de- 
cisions: 

I. THe GERMAN QUESTION 

Despite the inability, at the session of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, to reach agreement on the restoration 
ot the economic and political unity of Germany, the Foreign 
Ministers of France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom and United States will continue their 
efforts to achieve this result, and in particular, now agree 
as follows: 

1. During the-course of the fourth session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to be convened next Septem- 
ber, the four governments, through representatives at the 
Assembly, will exchange views regarding the date and other 
arrangements for the next session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on the German question. 

2. The occupation authorities, in the light of the intention 
of the ministers to continue their efforts to achieve the 
restoration of the economic and political unity of Germany, 
shall consult together in Berlin on a quadripartite basis. 

3. These consultations will have as their purpose, among 
others, to mitigate the effects of the present administrative 
division of Germany and of Berlin notably in the matters 
listed below: 

(A) Expansion of trade and development of the financial 
and economic relations between the Western zones and the 
Eastern zone and between Berlin and the zones. 


(B) Facilitation of the movement of persons and goods 
and the exchange of information between the Western zones 
and Eastern zone and between Berlin and the zones. 


(C) Consideration of questions of common interest re- 
lating to the administration of the four sectors in Berlin 
with a view to normalizing, as far as possible, the life of the 
city. 


4. In order to assist in the work envisaged in Paragraph 
3, the respective occupation authorities may call upon Ger- 
man experts and appropriate German organizations in their 
respective jurisdictions for assistance. The Germans so 
called upon should exchange pertinent data, prepare reports, 
and, if agreed between them, submit proposals to the occu- 
pation authorities. 


5. The governments of France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States agree that the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, 
shall be maintained. Moreover, in order to promote further 
the aims set forth in the preceding paragraphs and in order 
to improve and supplement this and other arrangements and 
agreements as regards the movements of persons and goods 
and communications between the Eastern zone and the 
Western zones, and between the zones and Berlin, and also 
in regard to transit, the occupation authorities, each in his 
own zone, will have an obligation to take the measures 
necessary to ensure the normal functioning and utilization 
of rail, water and road transport for such movement of per- 
sons and goods, and such communications by post, telephone 
and_ telegraph. 


6. The occupation authorities will recommend to the lead- 
ing German economic bodies of the Eastern and Western 
zones to facilitate the establishment of closer economic ties 
between the zones and more effective implementation of 
trade and other economic agreements. 


Il. THe Austrian TREATY 


The Foreign Ministers have agreed: 


(A) That Austria’s frontiers shall be those of January 
1, 1938. 


(B) That the treaty for Austria shall provide that Austria 
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shall guarantee to protect the rights of the Slovene and Croat 
minorities in Austria. 

(C) That reparations shall not be exacted from Austria, 
but that Yugoslavia shall have the right to seize, retain or 
liquidate Austrian property, rights and interests within Yugo- 
slav territory. 

(D) That the Soviet Union shall receive from Austria 
$150,000,000 in freely convertible currency, to be paid in 
six years. 


(E) That the definitive settlement shall include; 


1. The relinquishment to Austria of all property, rights 
or interests held or claimed as German assets and of war 
industrial enterprises, houses and similar immovable property 
in Austria held or claimed as war booty, on the understanding 
that the deputies will be instructed to define more accurately 
the categories of war booty transferred to Austria— with 
the exception of those oil assets and D. D. S$. G——Danube 
Shipping Company—properties transferred to the Soviet 
Union under other paragraphs of Article 35 of the treaty, 
indicated in the U. S. S. R. proposals of January 24, 1948, 
as revised, and retained in general under Austrian jurisdic- 
tion. Accordingly, the assets of the D. D. S. G. in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania as well as 100 per cent of the assets 
of the company in eastern Austria, in accordance with a 


list to be agreed upon by the deputies, will be transferred to 
the U. S. S. R. 


2. That the rights, properties and interests transferred to 
the U. S. S. R. as well as the rights, properties and interests 
which the U. S. S. R. cedes to Austria shall be transferred 
without any charges or claims on the part of the U. S. S. R. 
or on the part of Austria. At the same time, it is understood 
that the words “charges or claims’ mean not only creditor 
claims arising out of the exercise of the Allied control of 
these rights, properties and interests after May 8, 1945, 
but also all other claims including claims in respect of taxes. 
It is also understood that the reciprocal waivers by the 
U. S. S. R. and Austria of charges and claims apply to all 
such charges and claims as exist on the date when Austria 
formalizes the rights of the U. S. S. R. to the German 
assets transferred to it and on the date of the actual transfer 
to Austria of the assets ceded by the U.S. S. R. 


(F) That all former German assets which have become 
the property of the U. S. S. R. shall not be subject to 
alienation without the consent of the U. S. S. R. 


(G) That the deputies shall resume their work promptly 
for the purpose of reaching agreement not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, on the draft treaty as a whole. 

Paris, June 20, 1949. 





COMMENTS ON PARIS MEETING 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 


Extemporaneous remarks on the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Paris as released 
by the State Department following news conference, June 23, 1949 


OU have had a great deal of excellent reporting from 

day to day as to what has been happening at Paris, 

with a good deal of interpretation as we went along. 
The President has made a very full summary of the ultimate 
conclusions from it. I thought that perhaps the most helpful 
thing I could do today is to give you an impression which 
was made on my mind as to what happened and why it 
happened and where we go from here. 

In the first place, I think it is important that everybody 
understand, and I am sure you do, although I doubt whether 
people throughout the country do, that these meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers are not battles of individual 
champions where particularly bright ideas are whet or sharp 
maneuvers count for very much. It is not the personalities 
involved, it is not the ability of the individuals who repre- 
sent countries, which makes a great deal of difference. I 
think the heart of the matter is somewhere else. 

You will recall that General [George C.] Marshall, fol- 
lowing his return from the London Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting in December, 1947, said that he did not 
think that the Council of Foreign Ministers would get much 
further until there was some resolution of the great prob- 
lem of Europe, which was: Is Western Europe going to 
recover and regain its strength, or is it not? 

General Marshall at that time expressed his confidence 
that this would come about and that we were going to help. 
He mentioned the Soviet prediction that it would not occur. 


EXPLANATION IN PROGRESS 


It is in the progress that has been achieved in the restora- 
tion of Western Europe that you should look for the ex- 
planation of what happened at Paris. It has been the success 


of the cooperative efforts in Western Europe to which the 
United States has so greatly contributed in the last two 
years that made this meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters different from its predecessors. It was those programs, 
plus the magnificent success, courage and performance of 
the airlift which, in the first place, brought about the lifting 
of the blockade, and, in the second place, brought about the 
situation which emerged from Paris. In other words, these 
conferences from now on seem to me to be like the steam 
gauge on a boiler, the indicator on the steam boiler. They 
indicate the pressure which has been built up. They indicate 
the various gains or losses in position which have taken place 
between the meetings, and I think that the recording of this 
conference is that the position of the West has grown greatly 
in strength, and that the position of the Soviet Union in 
regard to the struggle for the soul of Europe has changed 
from the offensive to the defensive. 

The significance of this is very important in explaining 
why no agreement was possible about Germany. Being on 
the defensive, the Soviet Union was forced to take, or did 
take at any rate, the attitude that it would not relax its 
hold in any way whatever upon any area which it controlled 
in Germany. It would not relax its hold on the Eastern 
zone of Germany or on the Eastern sectors of Berlin. That 
fact, in and of itself, made any agreement impossible because 
the whole essence of the Western program was to relax this 
iron grip of military government from the Western zones 
of Germany. The whole program of the Western powers 
has been to return as quickly as was safe, responsibility to 
the Germans, responsibility for conducting their own affairs 
and for conducting their own affairs under a system which 
guaranteed the basic human freedoms and contained the 
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afeguards necessary for the security of Europe and of the 


‘That was a program from which we could not retreat 
one single solitary inch. We did not. We never could con- 
der it, and no agreement was possible on the basis of our 


retreating from that position. 


Russia UNABLE TO ACCEPT 


The Soviet Union was totally unable to accept that posi- 
tion because that meant relaxing their hold upon what they 
had. It*meant that they could no longer carry on this 
sovietization, this domination of the life of Germany which 
they controlled. ‘To do so they would have to give, as we 


have given, the Germans a large voice in the conduct of 
their own affairs. That the Soviets were apparently afraid 
to do. ‘They knew that if they did that, they would no 


longer be able to control what they now hold in Germany. 


‘That, I think, is the heart of the whole conference so far 
as Germany is concerned, and it is a very significant fact. 
It indicated that in the West we are not on the defensive. 
We feel that strength is returning, that recovery is coming. 
We are willing to say to the Germans, “you must take re- 
sponsibility in your own country, and we want to bring you 
into the life of free Europe, we hope, before long, as equals.” 
The Russians cannot say that. They dare not say that be- 
cause, if they relax their hold upon the Eastern Germans, 
they know that they will no longer be able to control that 
area. : 

That is one of the central things which I wanted to bring 
up, so that, as I say, as a result of that, we refused to make 
any concessions on fundamental principles. We are going 
forward with our program without any hesitation of any 
sort. Not the slightest delay has been introduced into our 
program in any way whatever, and the program is in better 
shape today than it ever was before. Now, that is a negative 
result from Paris but it is an important one. 

So far as the modus vivendi regarding Germany is con- 
cerned, that is a very modest document. The importance of 
the conference is not in that document. It is in what I 
have been talking about. It is in what did not happen rather 
than in what did happen. The modus vivendi relaxes the 
tension in Germany. It establishes very clearly that the 
blockade is not to be reimposed, Now, don’t think that I 
am naive enough to believe that simply because it has been 
agreed in the modus vivendi that it would not be reimposed ; 
that it, in fact, would not be re-imposed if conditions seemed 
to warrant that action as a successful operation to the Rus- 
sians. The point is that having considered all the matters 
which in the past have been given as reasons for imposing 
the blockade, the currency reform, the London agreement, 
the formation of the West German Government—all those 
things—-have been talked about. At the end of four weeks 
of talks, it is agreed that the blockade shall not be reimposed. 
‘That is something, not much, but it is something. 


Deauinc WitH Orner MAaAtTrTers 


The other part of the communiqué on Germany provides 
for dealing with matters at administrative levels, so that 
ordinary difficulties and disputes may not rise to the levels 
of governmental crises. The High Commissioners, at their 
level, will deal with trade questions between East and West 
Germany if the desire is expressed to expand those trade 
relations. ‘Those trade relations will have to be expanded 
on a balancing and equal basis. No one is going to extend 
credit to anvone else. ‘Therefore, exports must balance, and 
they must balance not only in terms of amount but in terms 





of essentiality. All those matters will be worked out if they 
can be worked out by the High Commissioners. But a forum 
is established, a place where meetings can take place between 
East and West so that these matters do not rise to the point 
of creating great issues between the Governments. Similarly, 
in Berlin, arrangements have been made so that the com- 
mandants can meet and discuss the thousand and one prob- 
lems of the split city. No power is given. No veto resides 
in anybody, but a forum again is created where people can 
meet and talk about the intensely irritating situation which 
would exist here in Washington if this city were split at 
Fourteenth Street and you had one government on one side 
with one currency and another government on the other 
side with another currency, with troops on both sides, pre- 
venting the intercourse between the two parts of the city 
which was once bound completely together. There are thou- 
sands of questions which might be eased by meetings of that 
sort. Here again, that is not much. It is simply a way of 
dealing sensibly -with the established fact that the city is 
split and the country is split, and they cannot be put together 
at this time. 
So much for what happened on Germany. 


In regard to Austria, a substantial step forward was taken. 
There the principal problems which have been preventing 
the writing of a treaty were not completely solved, but the 
avenue toward solution was found. The matter of the 
Yugoslav claims as to territory and reparations is disposed 
of. That has been finished. That, of course, has been a 
great impediment. That is out of the way. 


PropeRTY PROBLEM SOLVED 


The terribly complex and harassing problem of German 
property claimed by the Soviet Union has been solved in its 
major outlines. The Soviet Government will get 60 per 
cent of the oil properties as a concession for some thirty years, 
and $150,000,000 over six years, and in return for that, it 
will release all other properties. 

There are a great many perplexing and technical ques- 
tions involved in carrying that out but once you reach that 
solution, I think these other questions can be worked out, 
and this arrangement is not a victory for anybody. It was 
a sharply bargained arrangement in which I think it is per- 
fectly fair to both sides and under which when the treaty is 
written, a viable and independent Austria, which will have 
to scratch hard for its living but which will still be viable 
and independent, can emerge and rejoin the community of 
free nations. 

To me, the main great lesson of the Paris meeting is that 
what has been done has been brought about largely by the 
efforts of the American people, by their will and by their 
determination. If that ground is to be held and if the ad- 
vance is to be continued, those efforts must be continued. 
There is no such thing as standing still in this operation. 
You either move forward or you move back. If we are going 
to move forward, we must move forward with new effort, 
with renewed determination. We must ratify the [North] 
Atlantic pact. We must get on with the military assistance 
program. We must do these other essential things which are 
now before the Congress. It is my conviction that the people 
of Europe are prepared to move forward with great courage 
and great determination. They hope and expect that we 
will do likewise. If we do, then I think the power and in- 
fluence of the West will continue to grow. This will result 
in a greater possibility of solving the questions we did not 
solve at Paris. If we don’t, I think we are going to slip back. 








John Steelman 








What About Point Four? 


UNITED STATES “SHOW HOW,” THE KEY TO WORLD PROGRESS 
By DR. JOHN STEELMAN, Assistant to the President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Executives Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, May 27, 1949 


AM happy to be in Chicago again, and to have this 

opportunity to talk to you about what has come to be 

known as the Point Four Program. Every day it is 
becoming more apparent that the concept underlying this 
program holds promise of untold benefit for the entire 
world. 

This concept was first outlined by President Truman in 
his Inaugural Address. He stated that we must embark on 
a bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and our industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of the economically under-developed 
areas of the world. 

The President called upon other countries to share in this 
effort, which he said must be a world-wide effort for the 
achievement of peace and plenty of freedom. 

The President’s words produced an electric effect around 
the globe. They were at the same time a challenge and 
a promise. Not a promise of what the United States can 
do for the world, but a promise of, what all freedom loving 
people, working together, can accomplish for themselves. 

In talking about the Point Four Program I want not only 
to discuss its goals and potentialities but also the practical 
problems which confront us when we come to translate this 
concept into action. 

At the outset it should be stated that when we refer to a 
country as economically under-developed, we do not mean 
to reflect on it in any unfavorable way. A number of coun- 
tries with rich cultural heritages, and which rank high in 
the community of civilized nations, badly need to bring their 
resources and the skills of their people to higher levels of 
economic productivity. 

Another point to clarify at the outset is that Point Four 
is not a recovery program. It is not a reconstruction pro- 
gram. It is not designed to build up again something torn 
down or ravaged by war. 


THE PReESIDENT’s Point Four PrRoGRAM 


Point Four is a development program, and to that extent 
a creative enterprise. Its purpose is not to restore living 
standards, but to raise them where they are below the tradi- 
tional levels enjoyed in many other parts of the world. 

Point Four is a logical forward step in our program of 
international co-operation. 

In the first post-war years our attention was centered on 
the devastated areas of Europe. It was necessary to help 
bring order out of the chaos and debris of the war-shattered 
cities of Western Europe, and to lend a helping hand to 
many other war-weary peoples. 

Today the economy of Europe is on the road to recovery. 
But to secure stability for the world, it is necessary to give 
attention to the economic development of other areas. For 
peace, we know, is not divisible, and the economic insecurity 
of peoples in some far off corner of the earth may imperil 
our own safety. 

Since the end of the war, the people in many of the less- 
developed countries have made great strides toward social 
and political democracy. In many cases their continued 
progress will depend upon their material welfare. Safe- 
guarding their economic rights—and assuring them a parti- 
cipation in the business affairs of the world that will be of 





mutual benefit—is one of the major international problems 
today. 

It is the intention of the United States, in embarking on 
the Point Four Program, to assist those freedom-loving 
countries which seek and desire our economic cooperation. 
It will be our policy to aid in the establishment of the pro- 
grams which will meet the varying needs of the countries 
seeking assistance. For different countries have difterent 
needs. 

It has been made clear by the President that our inten- 
tion is not that of duplicating our own economy or imposing 
our own patterns of business and social life on the peoples 
of other countries. The work to be undertaken must serve 
the national aspirations, customs and economic needs of 
the peoples involved. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


The objective of Point Four is not to change the economy 
of any country overnight. Rather our contribution should 
vitalize the effort of the country in the development of its 
own resources. I keep hearing the term “show-how,” and 
that is what we must do at first. 

In Washington I am often asked if Point Four does not 
carry the danger of creating industries which will compete 
with our own. I think we have only to look back upon the 
history of our trade with Europe and Latin America to 
see the folly of such fears. Certainly for the foreseeable 
future, the economic development of other countries will 
require capital goods from the United States. Also, the 
Point Four Program will aid in developing the world trad- 
ing system which is necessary to the growth of our own 
economy and the future prosperity of all nations. 

Point Four has its forerunners in many activities of both 
government and of private organizations, which are now 
being carried on in under-developed areas. Private business 
has carried on developments which have added to the wealth 
and well-being of distant parts of the world, and our gov- 
ernment has provided technical assistance in various lines 
to governments seeking to improve the standards of living 
of their people. 

The significance of Point Four is that major emphasis 
is to be placed upon this type of activity. What have been 
the scattered activities of business and government are to 
be brought together and made a major part of our foreign 
policies. The requirements of the under-developed areas far 
outstrip anything we have heretofore been able to do. It is 
important to attack the problem as a whole and to under- 
stand that technical assistance and overseas development will 
have constantly increasing importance for years to come. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Many fine examples of what can be done through Point 
Four are before us already in the work which has been 
carried on by American businessmen in South America and 
elsewhere. Projects supported by American capital include 
lumber camps in South America, palm oil in the Belgian 
Congo, rubber plantations in Liberia. American capital has 
developed railroads in Brazil and mines in Bolivia. 

In many parts of the world today where American capital 
has aided in developing natural resources, it has contributed 
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more significantly in developing human resources. Stamping 
out yellow fever and malaria has been good business. It 
has been good business also to build schools for training 
able workers and citizens. 

Royalties on oil produced by American capital have made 
possible fine hospitals and schools in Venezuela. The first 
railroad ever to be constructed in Saudi-Arabia is being built 
by American capital and paid for from oil royalties. 

\merican capital has assisted many areas in the Creation 
of a broader trading system, enabling the people to exchange 
their goods in larger volume and on better terms with others. 

\n outstanding development of this kind has been made 
possible through the Venezuelan Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion. One of its many projects assisted in building up the 
fishing industry. On the one hand new fishing methods 
with modern equipment and refrigeration were introduced 
there. On the other hand, retail outlets were created for the 
increased, production, modern marketing methods were 
taught, and new ways of using the fishery products were 
developed. 

In addition, much international assistance has been ren- 
dered by private non-profit organizations. The international 
exchange of students and the extensive medical research 
made possible by the universities and private foundations 
have contributed greatly to the development of technical 
knowledge in other countries. The far-flung medical and 
agricultural services of the various mission societies have 
also made an immense contribution to the technical skills of 
people in underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The government as well as private organizations has 
aided in foreign economic development. The Department of 
\vriculture has provided technical assistance to other coun- 
tries for more than a decade, and today through cost-sharing 
arrangements with the countries concerned, is assisting in 
more than 300 agricultural research projects in Latin 
\merica. On a similar basis, technical missions in agricul- 
ture have been sent to nearly a score of countries. 

The Public Health Service has provided experts to assist 
many countries in solving problems of disease and pest con- 
trol, maternal and child health, and nutrition; and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency has provided assistance on transporta- 
tion, engineering and sewage projects. Nearly 20 agencies 
of the government are now working with foreign govern- 
ments on economic projects of various kinds. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Point Four has a definite precedent also in such enter- 
prises as the Joint Brazil-United States Technical Mission 


} 


which conducted a survey of Brazil’s development needs last 
year. Moreover, it has a definite relationship to our other 
programs of international cooperation, such as the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Program. 

‘The President stated that the Point Four Program must 
be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work to- 
gether through the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies wherever practicable. “We are today cooperating with 
other countries and assisting them through our work in the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, the 
UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Office, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and others. 

These are some of the things that are being done now. 
Our forward-planning for carrying out the Point Four 
Program envisages several phases of effort. It is not merely 
an expansion of what we are doing at the present moment 

we must formuate an integrated policy which will be the 
framework of our efforts for five, ten and twenty years in 
the future. 

The first step in many areas will undoubtedly be to con- 


duct an expert survey in the various fields that are basic to 
economic development—such as transportation, health, edu- 
cation, communications and water resources. Only by sur- 
veying “from the ground up” can future projects be inte- 
grated into a practical program. Lack of development in 
such basic fields imposes real limits on the rate at which 
capital investment can be absorbed in most of the under- 
developed sections of world. 

In some of these areas, basic improvements in hea!th and 
education will have to precede any real advances in other 
fields necessary to a stable economy. The ultimate objective 
of an education program in such areas would be to fit the 
people to understand and make the most of their environ- 
ment and to enable them to become useful workers and 
citizens. The importance of introducing modern health 
techniques is obvious. It is impossible for malaria-ridden 
areas, for instance, to develop their full potentialities. 

Introduction of modern agricultural techniques will in- 
crease food production and make possible a better diet. Con- 
servation of the soil will increase arable areas. Develop- 
ment of a system of transportation will open up new 
markets. And the development of mining, industry and 
agriculture would provide decent jobs and income for mil- 
lions now living at bare subsistence levels. 


CapiITAL INVESTMENT 


In many countries the scope of the capital investment 
which could profitably be utilized is tremendous. In India, 
for instance, already the most highly industrialized area of 
the Far East, there is a great need for railroads and rail- 
road equipment, and also for irrigation and hydro-electric 
projects. In Africa, transportation and port facilities might 
open up enormous possibilities for the development of the 
entire Continent. 

Much of the capital investment required at the outset 
will undoubtedly be of a type not ordinarily handled directly 
by private enterprise. The need for foreign financing roads, 
port facilities, drainage and irrigation projects—to name 
only a few—is normally largely satisfied through govern- 
ment obligations, sold to other governments, international 
agencies or the investing public in highly-developed coun- 
tries. Moreover, especially in the under-developed areas 
which can most fruitfully benefit from the Point Four Pro- 
gram, needs of this types must be met before private invest- 
ment can really be made effective. 

In the early stages of the program, it is not expected that 
the rate of private investment abroad will be substantially 
greater than at present. However, ultimately the export of 
American capital is certain to increase enormously. 

Last year U. S. net direct private investment abroad— 
including Europe—was approximately 850 million dollars. 
One business group has estimated that given favorable cir- 
cumstances, U. S. private industry by 1952 should be able 
annually to invest abroad approximately two billion dollars 
net. I believe that private investment might go beyond this 
estimate when the proper understanding and stability have 
been achieved. 

Government direction and assistance are necessary, par- 
ticularly in the planning and development stages, but the 
ultimate success of Point Four necessarily will in great part 
depend upon the ability of American businessmen to supply 
the wants of the under-developed areas through the wise use 
of American private capital. In other words, in Point Four 
1 am not talking about a world-wide PWA or WPA 
program. 

Pros_eMs INVOLVED 

There are certain major questions relating to the role of 
private business in the program which must be given serious 
and immediate consideration by the business community. 
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How much lending will be required? How much lending 
can private business undertake? What incentives are 
needed? What controls should be exercised, and through 
what means, to protect the investments abroad? What will 
be the impact on our own economy of a broad program of 
economic cooperation ? 

These problems are complex. The countries which stand 
most in need of assistance are poor countries. Ways must 
be found to bring hidden capital to light, to modernize sys- 
tems of finance and fiscal policy in order to make it possible 
for the countries to utilize Point Four on a self-help basis. 
The experiences of American businessmen in international 
affairs will make their service and advice to this countries 
invaluable. 

We must bring together and utilize the best American 
scientific, technical and business experts in order to formu- 
late and carry out a program of the scope required. We 
have had many helpful suggestions from business groups 
and individuals. We hope that we will have many more. 

It is essential that two difficulties be overcome before 
private investment can make its maximum contribution to 
the Point Four Program. Both concern the “‘climate” for 
investments. There is first the question of discrimination 
through unfair taxation, expropriation or other abuse of 
American capital in foreign countries. Private enterprise 
must be assured that its investments anywhere will receive 
equal treatment with any other investments in the country. 

Secondly, it is equally necessary that the countries be 
assured that the imported capital will improve their stand- 
ard of living and will not exploit their people, destroy their 
resources, or impair their independence or political integrity. 
As the President has made clear, imperialism has no place in 
Point Four. Those days are over forever. 

In addition, it will be necessary to deal with the problem 
of convertibility into dollars of the returns from foreign 
investment. As you know, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in Congress and elsewhere of the possibility of the 
U. S. Government guarantees against the extraordinary 
risks peculiar to foreign investment, particularly in connec- 
tion with the convertibility of local currency derived from 
such investment. This is a subject involving difficult, and 
to some extent unpredictable, elements. It may be that it 
can best be approached through an experimental program, 

involving limited liabilities, through which a workable tech- 
nique for insuring against such risks can gradually be 
developed. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Government is now at work on programs of technical 
assistance which in many areas must precede any extensive 
capital investment—public and private. A program is being 
drawn up to provide for the supplying of technical assist- 


ance in accordance with the Point Four Program through 
existing governmental and United Nations channels. 

I want to make it very clear, however, that these pro- 
posals for technical assistance are only the first step, the 
initial breaking of the ground, in what will become a major 
effort of government and business together to help the people 
of the world to help themselves. 

However great the effort we put into the development of 
Point Four, the effort of the people in the under-developed 
areas must be immeasurably greater. The manpower, the 
money and the skills that first developed our country came 
in large part from abroad. But what was started by others 
gained momentum through our own efforts. 


Success OF ProGRAM DeEpENDs oN Loca. INITIATIVE 


As in our own country, the development of the resources 
of the world may be assisted by others, but must rest pri- 
marily on local initiative. 

One of the forms of self-help that other countries can 
provide is to undertake the basic economic surveys and 
studies which are necessary before programs of technical 
assistance or investment can be begun. The assistance which 
the United States can render will be expedited and greatly 
facilitated if the countries which wish to participate in the 
Point Four Program undertake such studies and surveys 
without delay. 

In laying their basic plans for future development, it is 
also important that the under-developed countries avoid the 
dangers of trying to establish self-sufficient economic units. 
We must not foster plans that would create nationalistic 
barriers which impede social and economic progress in other 
countries. We don’t need any iron curtains in this world. 
Some arrangements whereby a review of development plans 
may be undertaken by other countries, perhaps under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, would be helpful in avoiding these dangers and in 
increasing production and international trade. 

In the process of carrying forward this program, we will 
gain new experience in the application of American engineer- 
ing and scientific skill. We shall certainly advance our own 
technology. The challenging problem in many undeveloped 
parts of the world may test our vision and teach us much 
of enduring value that will advance our principles of man- 
agement and investment. 

Our aim in this enterprise is to help the freedom-loving 
peoples of the economically depressed parts of the world to 

raise their standards of living. By so doing we shall not only 
aid them in realizing their aspirations for a better life, but 
we shall be laying foundations for our own continued 
growth and prosperity. 

Beyond the material rewards derived from this program, 
lies the broad vista which it opens—a better civilization 
whose motive force is no longer fear, but hope. 


Common Responsibility 


LABOR, MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered to Delegates Attending the Rome Congress of the International Union of Catholic Employers Associations, 
Vatican City, May 7, 1949 


(OFFICIAL TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH) 


T is with equal solicitude and the same interest that We 
see coming to Us, each in turn, the workers and the 
representatives of industrial organizations, and both, 

one and the other, express to Us—with a confidence that 


deeply touches Us—their respective worries and problems. 
Thus, while welcoming you with Our whole heart, We 

most willingly take, dear sons, the opportunity that you 

afford to Us of expressing Our paternal pleasure and also 
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to praise your zeal in spreading the Christian social doctrine 
in the economic world. 

We allude to the worries and problems of those engaged 
in industrial production. Both false and evil in its conse- 
quences and, unhappily, only too widespread, is the prejudice 
which sees in those problems irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween the various interests. That opposition, however, is 
merely apparent. In the economic sphere there is a com- 
munity of activities and interests shared by leaders of in- 
dustry and the workers. To disregard this mutual bond, or 
to endeavor to break it, can only be but the pretension of a 
blind and unreasonable despotism. 

Emplovers and workers are not unreconcilable enemies. 
‘They are collaborators in a common effort, they eat, so to 
speak, at the same table since they live, eventually, from the 
vross or net profits of the national economy. Each has his 
income, and in this respect their mutual relations are not 
subordinated, one to the service of the other. 

‘To earn one’s living is an attribute of the personal dignity 
of anyone, who, in one form or another, makes his contribu- 
tion to the service of the national economy. In the balance- 
sheet wages may figure as employers’ expenses, but from the 
point of view of national economy, they are the expenditure 
of natural assets used for national production and, in con- 
sequence, must be in continual supply. 

It follows that both parties have an interest in seeing that 
the cost of national production be in proportion to the re- 
turns. Since, however, the interest is mutual, why can it 
not find mutual expression in a common formula?) Why 
should it not be lawful to give workers a fair share of 
responsibility in the establishment and development of na- 
tional economy—and that nowadays more than ever when 
the scarcity of capital and difficulties of international ex- 
changes paralyze the free flow of expenditure on national 
roduction? Recent attempts at socialization have only made 
his sad reality even more clear. It is a fact; and neither 
as bad will of one side created it, nor can good will on the 
other side eliminate it. 

While, then, there is still time, why not deal with the 
subject, in full appreciation of common responsibility, in 
such a way as to safeguard one side from undeserved difh- 
dence, and the other from illusions that would not be long 
in becoming a social danger ? 

For this community of interest and responsibilities, in the 
sphere of national economy, Our ever-memorable predecessor, 
Pope Pius XI, had already suggested a suitable and concrete 
formula, when in his encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” he 
recommended professional organization in the various 
branches of production. 

In fact, nothing seemed to him to be more fitted to over- 
come economic liberalism than the establishment of a statute 
of public law, for social economy, based precisely on the 
mutual responsibility of all those sharing the work of pro- 
duction. This passage of the encyclical aroused a series of 
objections. Some saw in it a concession to modern political 
opinions, while others regarded it as a return to the middle 
ages. 

It would have been incomparably wiser to put aside old 
and inconsistent prejudices and come together, wholeheart- 
edly and with good will, for the realization of such a project 
with its many practical applications. 

Unfortunately, this part of the encyclical seems now to 
present us with yet another example of the ripe opportunity 
being missed, because it was not grasped at the right time. 
Subsequently, there have been attempts to elaborate other 
forms of juridical and public organization of the social 
economy, and at the present time preference is given to state 
and national ownership of industry. 

There is no doubt that the Church, too, within certain 
just limits, approves nationalization and holds that one may 
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legitimately reserve to public authority certain kinds of 
assets, namely those which are of such power and importance 
that they cannot be left in the hands of private individuals 
without endangering the common good. (From “Quadrage- 
simo Anno.” ) 

To make nationalization, however, the normal rule for 
public organization of economy would be to reverse the 
order of things. The object of public law is, in fact, to serve 
private rights, and not to absorb them. Economics are not, 
by their nature, a state institution, any more than any other 
branch of human activity. On the contrary, they are the 
living product of the free enterprise of individuals and of 
groups of individuals freely constituted. 

Neither would it be correct to say that all private enter- 
prise is, by nature, a society in which the relations between 
the collaborators be determined by the rules of distributive 
justice in such a way that all, without distinction—be they 
owners or not of the means of production—would have a 


right to share in the property, or at least in the profits of the 
enterprise. 


CoopERATION Is ViraL For A Sounp Economy 


Such a concept starts with the assumption that all enter- 
prise, by its nature, comes within the sphere of public right. 
This assumption is false, whether the enterprise be consti- 
tuted in the form of a foundation or an association of all 
the workers as co-proprietors, or it be the private property 
of an individual who signs a work-contract with his workers: 
it is amenable to the private juridical order of economic life. 

All that We have just said refers to the juridical nature 
of enterprise as such, but the term “enterprise” can admit 
another entire category of other personal relations between 
collaborators, which must not be forgotten, and also the 
relations of mutual responsibility. 

The proprietor of the means of production—whether he 
be an individual; or an association, or a foundation of work- 
ers—must always remain the master in economic decisions, 
within the limits of public economic law. It is obvious that 
the share of the proprietor will be larger than that of his 
collaborators; but it follows that the material well-being 
of all the members of the nation—which is the aim of social 
economy—obliges him more than the others to contribute 
to the increase of national assets by savings. 

Just as one must not forget that it is of supreme benefit 
to a sound social economy that this increase in assets should 
come from as many sources as possible, it is also greatly to 
be desired that the workers, too, should be able, as a result 
of their savings, to share in the building up of national assets. 

Many men of industry, non-Catholics and Catholics such 
as you, have at various times expressly declared that the 
social doctrine of the Church—and that doctrine alone—is 
capable of providing the essential elements for a solution of 
the social question. 

Undoubtedly, the putting into practice of this doctrine 
cannot be done in a day. Its realization requires of all wis- 
dom, perspicacity and foresight, together with a large amount 
of common sense and good will. It requires of them, above 
all, a radical resistance to the temptation of each working 
for his own advantage at the expense of the others—regard- 
less of the nature and form of their participation—or at the 
expense of the common good. It requires that altruism 
which only true Christian virtue, strengthened by the help 
and grace of God, can inspire. 

To bring this help and grace on your association and its 
internal growth and external diffusion—particularly in those 
countries which even though Catholic need however to give 
wider consideration to the social teaching of the Church— 
We give, with all the effusion of Our heart, to yourselves 
and your association, and under the powerful patronage of 
the Mother of Divine love, Our Apostolic Blessing. 
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The Pitfalls of a Socialized State 


RESTRAINT AND FRUSTRATION GO 
By DR. CLOYD HECK MARVIN, President, George Washington University, 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, George Washington University, Washington, D. C., June 


EMBERS of the Graduating Class of 1949: As I 

discuss with you ways of thinking about life, | 

shall mention serfdom, ants, and freedom. Under 
our constitutional republic, we can develop an absolute 
collectivism, we can develop a socialized control, or we can 
maintain a democratic freedom, as a way of life. During 
war periods, when we voluntarily turn over to the Presi- 
dent of the United States extraordinary political powers, 
we tend toward absolutism in our thinking. When we 
legislate for any part of a planned economy, or to care for 
the physical wants of our citizens, we are favoring social- 
ized controls. Under our ideals of democratic freedom, we 
have held that men are, under rules of the game, responsible 
for getting on together. Of this way of thinking about life, 
Woodrow Wilson wrote, “America was created order 
that every man should have the same chance as every other 
man, to exercise mastery over his own fortune.” 
or socialized con- 
These rules restrict and 


Believing in absolutism, collectivism, 
trol is to think according to rules. 
circumscribe the fields considered and thereby limit the 
development of the minds of men. The totalitarian pattern 
of thinking educates its devotees to expect dependence and 
frustration. They cannot expect the gratification attending 
upon intellectual inventiveness or spiritual freedom. De- 
pendence exists that the state might live. To this pattern 
is added another concomitant deterrent to independent men- 
tal activity—that is, a deteriorating fear complex. This 
fear is built up by the use of the repetitive statements that 
poorly defined wicked groups from within or without are 
threatening the existence of the collectivist state. So the 
state is supported by an overactive police power. There 
can be little freedom of thought under a regime of secret 
police and internment camps maintained to create fear. 


The reason that totalitarian thinking ends in dictatorship 
is that dictatorship is a most effective instrument of coercion, 
and the enforcement of the collective ideal. The pattern is 
established by one mind, or the collective mind of a chosen 
few. Of this Nikolai Lenin makes this statement, “The 
whole of society will have to become a single office ahd a 
single factory with equality for work.” 

Into this assigned work, men must fit. Such a society 
has a definite socio-economic goal. It holds that democracy, 
with no single aim, lacks direction, and is guided by the 
whimsical and the fanciful thinking of irresponsible indi- 
viduals. Totalitarian thinking overlooks the incapacity of 
its leaders to make an overall pattern into which every man 
of the nation can fit; and the fallibility of the leaders who 
would undertake to adapt such totalitarian generalizations 
to the intimate life of every man within the state. Hence, 
under the totalitarian thinking, the limitation of human 
aspiration and invention is inevitable. 

The socialist planners differ from those who believe in 
democratic liberalism in that they would organize the total 
resources of society for an economic end. The ideas they 
espouse refuse to recognize the independent spheres in which 
the ends of the individual are supreme. 

As early as 1835, the Count deTocqueville defined this 


position in the following way. “Democracy extends the 
sphere of individual freedom, socialism restricts it. De- 
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mocracy attaches all possible value to each man, socialism 
makes each man an agent. Democracy and socialism have 
nothing in common except one word,—equality. But notice 
the difference, while democracy seeks equality in liberty, 
socialism seeks equality in restraint.” 

Restraint and frustration go hand in hand. 

In a society where men exist for the state, they are always 
forced to turn their efforts to the problems of the produc- 
tion of material wealth. They are compelled to turn to 
these problems because the inventiveness, the eagerness, the 
fullness of production is lost under the restricted pattern. 
So they never get beyond the supplying of the earthy things 
of existence. You may have noted in the papers recently 
the sale in New Jersey of the Commons of the North 
American phalanx of Fouriereist Society. It was sold for 
a mere pittance, and it recalled like failures of the Oneida 
community, the Owenites, and other like groups. The ideal- 
ists that established these socialized communities never 
reached their goals, because they could not obtain to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. History is replete with such failures. 

When we look at an ant hill, we see that the ant is re- 
duced to a point where the insect becomes incapable of 
doing anything other than that which it is born to do. 
Some cannot feed themselves. They depend for their sus- 
tenance on specialized sexless individuals of the colony. 
Other individuals were created male. After they have 
served, they die. The queen bearing eggs is the unit around 
which the colony survives. Individual action is lost. It is 
replaced by other impulses, imposed by the morphological 
and physiological structure of each specialized, limited 
group. The individual’s life is only a part of the commu- 
nity, which holds the interest of each ant with the interest 
of the others. This ant hill community is without soul or 
future, and becomes the sole reason for the existence of its 
members. But we are not yet thus specialized. We have 
no desire to reverse our evolutionary process and become 
ants. 

Faith in democratic freedom is to believe that because of 
individual effort man has risen and will continue to develop 
from stage to stage in physical, intellectual and moral power. 
There is a valid satisfaction in the opportunity to order 
our ways of living so that it recognizes the strengths of 
each man, and have each strength acknowledged as a con- 
tribution to the society of which the man is a part. 

This is your belief, or you would not be spending these 
fine years of your life, working your way through college 
in order to better prepare yourself for the tasks that are 
ahead. This very belief has been the great contribution of 
our America. The freedom of thinking in a democracy 
spontaneously evolves a natural leadership without which 
we could not have developed this nation. The power that 
comes with such freedom is not separate from the interest 
of the state. It is an essential and integral part of our 
social well-being. It is the everlasting form in a structure 
composed of transitory parts. Because of its force, there 
has been moulded together the mysterious incorporation we 
call our free nation. That this way of thinking has been 
successful cannot be doubted. To prove the point all we 
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have to do is to recall what at this very moment we are 
being asked to do for other nations. 

So the strength of a nation is to be found in its thinking. 
Men have great energy and that force must have an outlet. 
The curbing of this naturally free activity, by whatever 
means; the negation of a citizen’s full responsibility for his 
actions; the consideration of the individual as merely a 
physio-social unit, inevitably brings about frustration of 
moral man. It will suppress the spirituality, the hope, and 
leave only the frightened, discouraged feeling of uselessness, 
or it will burst forth in weird, non-social ways. 

Let us illustrate this point by the example of over-legis- 
jation,—legislation which sets ceilings upon men’s activities. 
Such legislation results in the lowering of the moral tone. 
We saw this in prohibition times. In the long run, over- 
legislation is just as destructive to moral responsibility when 
it is enacted to meet social betterment concepts. Call to 
mind the fraud that is now being practiced in the tight- 
woven British society in regard to socialized medicine. Many 
members of the “Labor Party” itself are adversely critical 
of what is taking place in their programme and asking for 
limitations in it. 

Morality flourishes only when men are held responsible 
for the development of their own lives. You can’t legislate 
into the individual such attributes as hope, growth, or 
morality. It has often been tried, and as often it has always 
tailed. Good legislation lays down rules for guidance as we 
undertake the free way of life, of personal responsibility. It 
stops there. It does not try to supplant moral growth, nor 
by creating security restrictions, limit inventiveness and faith. 

When men are held down by ceilings, life that is intended 
to sublimate the physical always emphasizes it. And an 
over-emphasis on the physical side of life sets up false values, 
which if not met cause baffled persons to despair. The frus- 
tration of repressive ceilings, leads to lack of faith, to non- 
social action, to despondency, to suicide, to the increase of 
crime, sex outrages, mental diseases, nervous disorders, and 
dishonoring of the home. 

lf we are going to overcome paralyzing skepticism and 


destructive materialism, freedom alone will suffice. Only 
under freedom can man have faith to develop his deepest 
emotion, which is a decent regard for the dignity of man. 
‘The test of true democratic thinking is—that it contends 
for such freedom and provides for the recognition of the 
faith and the power of men. 

You have all heard the derisive expression, “Tied to his 
Mother’s apron strings.””’ When applied to growth in a free 
society, its meaning has a deep scientific significance. When 
the people of the land old and young, are told what to think, 
they become dependent. Dependent, they fall back upon the 
security of the “mother-idea.” Psychiatrists make clear the 
result of what is called “mother complex.” Under such 
retreat there is-present a desire to hide under the mother’s 
skirts. Excuses are the order of the day. Difficulty is never 
squarely met. Irresponsibility marks behavior. Weakness 
becomes a virtue. Apt, free aggressiveness is lost, men become 
subservient. When men’s thinking allows “apron-string con- 
cepts” to prevail,'the state supplants the overzealous mother 
in his mind, and weakened men turn more and more to gov- 
ernment for protection and sustenance. This is not the way 
of democratic self-reliance. Under free and democratic think- 
ing, men with heads held high are aggressive; they eagerly 
accept responsibility for their own lives; they struggle by 
faith, and endeavor to be creative. 

I would have you believe that only a free mind is a trust- 
worthy mind; that ony a free mind is a liberal mind; that 
your nobility as a human being can emerge only from your 
efforts to liberate yourself from limiting physical concepts; 
that the law of growth is and always has been to struggle 
free and untrammeled toward spiritual attainment; that 
devotion to freedom is not something abstract, but as a 
way of living it is necessary for the very existence of the 
nation. Under freedom alone can you get the deep satis- 
factions attending upon attainment and service that will 
make you a useful, happy citizen; that freedom is a divine 
attribute; that it is a spiritual expression of life that best 
manifests itself through the faith, the hope, the creation, 
the cooperative service of our democratic way of life. 


The Cultivation of Individual Excellence 


STANDARDIZATION NOT A MEASURE OF PROGRESS 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


N the gigantic struggle between two diverse ideologies, 
Democracy and Communism, now going on for world 
stipremacy, our Democratic principles are having to de- 
fend themselves against mortal attacks which far transcend 
the threat of military force or national ambitions. It is a 
mistake to assume that it is merely a contest between two 
political parties of the right and left, according to the 
tamiliar formula of popular government through political 
parties. 

It is also a mistake to assume that the struggle is merely 
one of politics and economics. It cannot be repeated too 
often that the truly vital issue relates to the whole nature 


and destinv of man. Basically, it falls more in the field of 


the humanist and the theologian than the economist. “The 
real issue is: Which comes first, the integrity of the in- 
lividual or the authority of the state? ‘This was made 
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gehts at the Paris Conference last year. Has the 
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individual any power of self-determination; does his asserted 
right to think for himself have any validity or not? Does 
individual excellence matter? Are we fooling ourselves 
when we think of ourselves as personalities with power to 
mold our own lives and through them the course of history ? 
Is individual morality meaningless in the face of an all- 
embracing, all-powerful determinism of natural law or the 
economics of the social order? It is my contention that 
people do not behave like electricity behaves without refer- 
ence to good or evil; that individual excellence does matter; 
that, in this day when we are looking so confidently to 
government and politics to take care of us, it is more im- 
portant than ever before. 


In a recent series of talks over the British radio, Bertrand 
Russell, himself a lifelong socialist, a mathematician and 
philosopher favorably disposed to broad state intervention, 
retuted the belief that “There can be good or evil in a 
collection of human beings, over and above the good or 
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evil of the various individuals. It is an error,” he says, 
“which leads straight to totalitarianism. It is dangerous,” 
he adds, “to allow politics or society to distract our attention 
from the need for individual excellence.” 

Basically, the reason for the willingness of so many people 
to run for salvation to external authority, such as the state, 
is fear—fear which we all suffer from, consciously or sub- 
consciously, and which obstructs the free march of reason 
in the world. 

Now the irony of it is, that it is no longer the destructive 
forces of nature we fear, but each other. We are not afraid 
of atomic energy, but we are dreadfully afraid of how men 
will use that energy. 

Contrast this with the condition of primitive man. He 
lived in constant fear of the awesome forces of nature; by 
prayers and sacrifices he tried to placate and divert their 
destructive power. Today, however, we harness these forces 
to our own purposes, and no longer do we share the fear 
which even our pioneer ancestors on this continent had to 
contend with—the fear of the frightening consequences of 
winds, flood, fire, famine and pestilence. (Of course, the 
weather is still of importance to farmers but in general 
even for them technology and science have removed the 
great hazards.) Fear of the elements is a thing of the past 
in comparison with our deeper fear of the evil purposes 
of men. As another has phrased it, we have come to realize 
that “Man is not ethically prepared for so great a bounty 
as nature can now supply.” To paraphrase Professor Toyn- 
bee, science has given us command over nature before we 
have learned how to command ourselves; and we are afraid. 

If this is true and I believe it is; if from the moral 
standpoint we are but children playing with atomic energy, 
the blame cannot be passed to the man in the street. For 
the painful fact is that it is not ignorant mobs that we fear, 
but rather what educated people will do, privileged persons 
like ourselves who have had access to the best educational 
advantages that our society affords. 

The blame lies with the minority, not with the common- 
ality—with the minority of educated leaders of opinion. 
You who will graduate Tuesday belong to this select minority. 
Whether you like it or not you are under, and will be under 
all the days of your life, the heavy responsibility of being 
qualified for membership in that creative minority which in 
fact decides the great issues of life. You cannot honorably 
contract out of that membership; you can only turn tail and 
run away and thus ignominiously become traitors to the 
capacities of leadership with which you have been endowed 
and the privileged education to which you have had access. 
You cannot pass the buck to society for you will be directly 
responsible for the kind of society in which you will work 
and live. 

One of the evil consequences of fear is that it may help 
to bring about the very thing we are afraid of. Fear of war, 
for example has been one of the chief causes of war. Fear 
can be an enemy of virtue, especially when it arises from 
absence of virtue in one’s self and in others. Such fear blocks 
the free play of human intelligence. Thus, despite the fact 
that the consequences are clear if the United Nations fails, 
nations are still unable to accept the calculated risks involved 
in building it up into a powerful international agency for 
world law and order. They are not able to trust each other 
as good moral risks. 

If the civilized world has nothing to fear but men, and 
educated men at that, it is equally true that educated men 
such as you of the Senior Class, the enlightened minority 
to which you belong, are the hope of the world. What, there- 
fore, are the sort of services which you, as members of this 
enlightened minority, can and must render? I shall mention 





three that seem to me to be of prime importance. They all 
relate to the cultivation of individual excellence. 

First is the contribution you can make by daring to use 
your own minds, to think for yourselves. You are richly 
equipped far beyond the average to do so. Science and 
scholarship have taught us much more about ourselves than 
our forefathers knew. They can in the future teach us a 
great deal more than we know today. They can release us 
from bondage to dogmatism and habits which impede our 
ability to take care of ourselves in this new, unfamiliar 
world of materialistic technology, a world which we must 
master before it destroys us. It is the educated man who is 
the discoverer, custodian and carrier of all that science and 
learning can do for us, and he cannot escape his obligations 
as such. The whole course of instruction here has been de- 
signed to make you more than efficient sponges for receiving 
secondhand and inert knowledge, but to develop in you 
positive qualities of analysis and imagination which are the 
hallmark of a good mind. 

The second obligation of the educated man of leadership 
gifts is more active participation in the duties of citizenship. 
Some of you will serve your government professionally, and 
that is all to the good. However, I have a little doubt as to 
America’s ultimate capacity to attract such expert and pro- 
fessional talents on a par with the best the nation affords. 
We have improved greatly in this respect during the last 
twenty-five years and are continuing to improve. No, what 
is more problematical is the quality of citizenship we shall 
achieve as a nation, particularly on the part of the privileged 
minority to which I referred a moment ago. 

No form of government demands such high intelligence, 
public spirit and virtue in its citizens as democracy. Yet 
everywhere, as Bryce pointed out forty years ago, we find 
our citizens, even the educated portion, guilty of the sins 
of civic indolence, private self-interest and slavery to party 
spirit. These add up to gross neglect of civic duty. Never 
have our political problems been so complicated and so 
dificult to comprehend; never has their solution called for 
more disinterested study and decision; never has the need 
for the voters to be public spirited been so urgent as today. 
Of course no popular government has ever lived up to ideal 
specifications. Always there has been a gap between the 
theory of what democracy should be and what its practice 
reveals. But there is a grave danger, in this era of rapidly 
expanding governmental power into strange and unexplored 
regions, that the gap between the scope and complexity of 
government and the capacity of the individual to comprehend 
it will become so wide as to lead him to rationalize his 
confusion and frustration by frankly turning over to the 
officials decisions and controls that he must keep in his own 
hands if popular government is to endure. This is a sobering 
thought. 

Clearly the situation calls for a more serious and disinter- 
ested attention to public affairs by all educated people than 
they have contributed in the past. No miracles can be ex- 
pected from government as government. There is, however, 
wonder-working power in people, as people, if they are true 
to themselves as human beings and as children of God. As 
Jefferson saw so clearly, the only hope of popular government 
is in a strong leavening of truly enlightened citizens who 
reflect before they act and who accept the duty of stimulating 
and aiding their less-instructed brethren. 


I have uregd you to dare to use your minds (I remind 
you that by every possible scholastic test they are good 
minds), and I have begged you to use them not for your 
own pleasure and profit alone but as effective participants in 
a democratic society. But these considerations are of no. 
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avail unless you match your excellence of intellect with 
excellence of character. 

The third contribution, therefore, that the educated mi- 
nority must supply is individual moral excellence. What you 
will do or become will be colored always by quality. What 
the intellect can contrive in the way of new social techniques, 
sometimes referred to as social engineering, belongs in the 
realm of a means to the good life; it does not tell you 
what the good life is. To find out what it is we must turn 
to ethics and religion. 

It is to this final element of the good life, to religion and 
ethics, that this Chapel is dedicated; it is it alone that gives 
meaning to this Baccalaureate Service. The good life is 
not a state of “frictionless ease’ (to borrow a phrase from 
Sir Oliver Frank) to be arrived at by a comfortable, 
mechanistic adjustment of our animal natures to our en- 
ronment such as an oyster enjoys. No, for a man the good 
life is a constant struggle within himself between good and 
evil. The good life is attained only as the good prevails 
over evil in the personal experience of each one. And the 
source of that good is a Divine Spirit, the Lord God 
\lmightv. We achieve that good as we mold our lives to 
His will and purpose. I say this not as a theologian or even 
as a specialist in religion, but as a practical person who can 
find no guide other than religion to resolve the continuous 
and pressing demands of daily living. 

The religious view of life denies that man is merely an 
accident of evolution or that there is no existence beyond 
what we can see or touch. We are paying today, in terms of 
fear and distrust, and possible disaster, the penalty of our 
denial of our unique spiritual nature. As Barbara Ward, the 
eminent foreign editor of The London Economist, has re- 
marked in her recent book, “The West at Bay’—a most 
acute analysis of our economic and political situation—civili- 
zation has become the victim of a great army of debunkers. 
Marx debunked ethics and replaced it with economic de- 
terminism, in itself a mystery far more complicated and hard 
to swallow than religion ever was. “Anthropologists,” con- 
tinues Miss Ward, “discovered the roots of faith (to be 
nothing more than) fear and magic; psychoanalysts discovered 
dark grounds of motivation in the unconscious drives of 
biological man. Man who had believed himself to be 
‘little lower than the angels’ found himself to be only a 
little higher than the ants and apes.”” Naturally, when a 
man thinks this way about himself, he finds himself adrift 
without a paddle and that makes him afraid; he is more 
to be pitied than censured if he turns from religion to the 
Kinsey Report for his guide to morals. For the end of such 
a man, or such a civilization, is destruction. 

Jesus lived and taught in a society marred by gross in- 
justices, economic slavery and degradation. The social order 
of his dav called for reform from top to bottom. Yet He 
did not direct himself to creating a new economic order. 
He was not a rebel leader of a proletarian revolution, as 
some Marxists have asserted. No, the social dynamite in his 
teaching was his stress on the moral excellence of human 
beings as children of God. He summed it all up in his reply 
to the lawver who tried to trap him by the question, “Master, 
which is the great commandment of the law.’ St. Matthew 
records His answer in these words: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment.” 

Yet this, although of first importance, is not all; one’s 
full duty encompasses relations with others. Thus Jesus went 
on to say: 

“And the second (commandment is like unto it, Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

Here in four short sentences is set forth a man’s duty 
to God, to himself and to society. When we come to accept 
this road as the one and only way to happiness, our fears 
of each other will disappear and our perplexities and anxieties 
about ourselves will vanish away. 


(GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLAass: 


In urging your attention to excellence of character, I 
have not overlooked the need for intellectual excellence as 
well. There are pople who say that cultivation of the mind 
is the one and sole function of the college and university. 
I have occasionally heard this view expressed by under- 
graduates at Princeton, perhaps following a meeting of the 
Discipline Committee in Nassau Hall. At the opposite ex- 
treme are those who, perhaps because of a felt deficiency 
in brain power, display a sort of a vulgar contempt for brains. 
Personified by the notorious Colonel Blimp, such people 
distrust and belittle intellectual processes in order to clear 
the ground for self-satisfaction in the excellence of their 
own characters which they esteem highly. 

Nothing is more certain than that each of these two views 
is fragmentary and therefore wrong. Neither one alone gives 
you a complete person. Your Princeton education has missed 
its target unless you have come to understand that the 
nature of man demands both brains and character and that 
human progress depends on both. A man deficient in either, 
I repeat, is an incompetent person. 

In asserting that you belong to the elite of leadership 
quality, and that therefore your responsibilities are heavier 
than common, I have not been guilty of treason to the 
democratic faith. Any workable democratic system must 
respect the function of leadership. Of course it must be a 
leadership earned by ability, not conferred by circumstance 
of wealth or birth. Any theory of democracy that would 
level all people to the same common denominator, that 
refuses to provide place in the social order for the full play 
of diverse capacities is really getting us ready for dictatorship. 

Before God and in the voting booth all men are equal, 
but that does not mean that they all are the same. “Stand- 
ardization is not the measure of the progress of the world.” 
True education should generate individuality not common- 
ness, quality not mediocrity. Don’t be ashamed of developing 
and utilizing your leadership talents, but also do not let 
your gifts for leadership fill you with pompous pride. If 
you remember always that to whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required, you will be able to rid your- 
selves of the hindrances which otherwise vain glory and 
arrogance may create. Keep your eyes on the narrow road 
of your full self realization and you will serve democracy 
well. 

My remarks may seem to have been on the somber side 
but this is not the final impression I would leave with you. 
True, I have not glossed-over the dangers we are under 
and I have related them to fear, a grim subject at best. 

But the final impression I want to leave with you is 
that there are no grounds for despair. Life has always had 
its dangers and uncertainties. As I have said so often on 
this campus, we need to realize that one of the reasons 
for the contemporary discouragement of the moment is that 
we expected too much from the war. The current deflation 
from earlier expectations that out of war would come peace 
and righteousness makes it difficult for us to take an ob- 
jective view of the future. 

I shall be seeing you again tomorrow and Tuesday, so 
I shall not say goodby this morning. If you and the others 
of your generation graduating this month from colleges all 
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over the land will resolve that you will be creators and not 
drifters, if you will analyze realistically the causes of your 
doubts and discontents you need not be depressed about the 
future, for that future can be made as secure as is good 
for any man to expect. If you will look below the surface 
of the dispatches in the daily newspapers you will discover 





a deep groundswell of hope as we move to a better grasp 
of what the future requires of us as rational beings of 
tremendous spiritual potential. If you dare to follow the 
dictates of your souls you can dissolve your anxieties in 
a sovereign hope. May God grant you this hope and assurance 
throughout all the days of your lives. 


Equity for Equity Capital 
OUR NATION WAS BUILT BY VENTUROUS MEN 


By EMIL SCHRAM, President, New York Stock Exchange 
Delivered before the American Management Association, New York, N. Y., June 9, 1949 


N many respects, this is the most pleasant time of the 
year. To me, June always signifies a month of youth 
and hope, when young men and women by hundreds of 

thousands turn their backs on a sheltered world and put the 
knowledge and skills acquired at school to the acid test. That 
means jobs, which, in one word, is the significance of the 
equity capital market to management. 

There is no crueler fate than to provide these eager, hope- 
ful thousands with the best in education and have them find 
that no jobs are available. Grandiose words about the virtues 
of our political institutions are no substitute for jobs. 

Youth abroad rejected democratic institutions because they 
themselves were rejected in their efforts to become useful 
men and women. This June some 700,000 new workers will 
be added to the labor force. We must not permit them to 
become exhibit A of a stark contradiction between the claims 
of democracy and actuality. 

This is a pleasant time, but not a time for plesantries. If 
there are more shadows across the minds of the graduates 
of our high schools and institutions of higher learning than 
a year ago, we have to share the responsibility. 

Recently, one of the New York daily newspapers was 
good enough to write that I have been conducting a one-man 
crusade in behalf of venture capital. This, of course, is an 
exaggeration. Although I have made four other addresses on 
this topic within recent weeks, I have no desire to appear in 
the role of a knight in shinning armor. The plain truth 
is that, until recently, our fight had not aroused the enthu- 
siasm of responsible executives and other leaders or had the 
cooperation which it merited. I think I know why some 
thought: “Schram is talking through his hat; all he wants 
is more activity on the stock exchange.” 

When our tax study, Economic Progress: Tax Revision 
and the Capital Markets, was published in October 1947, 
and in the period following until this year, my warnings 
seemed to run athwart the times. We said, in our 1947 
study: 

“Funds for business expansion cannot be met entirely 
through the generations of funds through internal sources, 
and we must, (1) make it possible for the groups which are 
the traditional source of venture capital to accumulate funds; 
and (2) provide incentive for them to invest such funds 
profitably. The only other course is to have the Government 

provide funds. Nowhere has this policy been compatible 
with the maintenance of initiative and incentive and, in the 
end, of freedom.” 

Who cared if the equity market was stagnant? All of the 
economic indices—that is, all of the other economic indices— 
were pointing upward and making new highs, in employment, 
production, and profits. Labor could only see in our concern 
an effort to capture a greater part of the national income. 


Government, still under the influence of a school of thought 
that envisions automatic economic adjustments as if they 
were as simple as the setting in and pulling out of plugs 
at a national switchboard in Washington, had scant sym- 
pathy. And, as for management, beyond polite agreement and 
sporadic evidence of genuine interest, ] had the feeling that 
satisfaction with the way the ball was rolling and the strong 
position of many leading companies, as well as the large 
additions to net worth through retained earnings, were mili- 
tating against the campaign to release risk capital for in- 
evitably necessary expansion. 

Having found fault with others, it is only fair to see where 
I may have been amiss. It may be that, in discussing the 
equity capital market, we have not driven home sufficiently 
its social significance or adequately stripped away the mys- 
teries associated with finance. What has the equity capital 
market been saying? When the values of evidences of own- 
ership move inversely to business activity and profits, when 
reinvested earnings seem to have no value and practically 
every new offering of common stock is greeted by a wave 
of apprehension and fall in the price of the outstanding 
stock, it should be clear that something is wrong. The equity 
market is a place where evidences of ownership can be 
acquired and transferred, but it is much more than that. 

That one of the largest banks should have to pay 6 per- 
cent for additions to capital funds and dilute the equity of 
existing stockholders by offering stock at 64 percent of con- 
servative book value at a time when corporate bonds are 
salable at prices to yield less than 3 percent is eloquent proof 
that investment funds are absent insofar as savings going 
into ownership securities are concerned. 

By necessity, only the stocks of very large or sizable 
companies are dealt in publicly. Yields of 7 and 8 percent 
or more for the equities of cash—rich companies earning 
money spells lack of interest. It is as if the wares of a mer- 
chant were advertised at ridiculous prices in his windows 
and the public merely passed by and said, ‘““No thanks, we 
are not interested.” But important as these companies are, 
they present only a part of the economy. 

Small and medium size businesses are effectively pre- 
cluded from raising equity capital. We may talk about the 
vast pool of savings. For these enterprises it might just as 
well not exist. The most persistent force adding to the 
strength of bigness and to the weakness of small and medium 
size business is the present tax structure. 

Big companies under present conditions cannot sel] com- 
mon stock except on a costly basis, but at least they have 
access to the marketplate. Not so with smaller companies, 
and yet in a readjustment period their needs are likely to 
be most urgent. According to data compiled by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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mission, all manufacturing corporations at the end of 1948 
had a current ration of 2.7 to 1. Those with assets of $1,000 
to $249,000 had a current ratio of only 2.14 to 1. The 
liquidity ratio, or ratio of cash plus Government securities 
to total current liabilities, improves steadily as one moves 
from small to medium size, and upward to companies in 
the high group. This indicates where the inability to obtain 
idditional equity funds is most serious, 

Applications to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for business loans have mounted rapidly in recent weeks. 
‘The place of the commercial banker in the financial organ- 
ization of society is secure and life insurance companies have 
aided companies which did not want to pay going market 
rates for equity money. Again I say with the utmost em- 
phasis at my command: None of these sources can or should 
take the place of the individual seeking a participation in 
enterprise. Trouble is bound to arise, as it already has 
cropped up, when management cannot accept the values 
placed by the market on common stocks. 

‘To every estate faced with the problem of liquidation 
of business interest and every individual proprietor or family 
owned enterprise, a market such as we are now experienc- 
ing means that all capital values must be reduced propor- 
tionately. ‘To every group contemplating investment in new 
enterprise or debating expansion, the question is raised as 
io what rate of return must be earned to justify the use 
of tunds for unsheltered investment, and the prices of stocks 
cannot be ignored. Our studies show that, depending on 
the industry, it takes from $3,000 to $36,000 per worker 
to provide a job and this figure is an understatement because 
the worker in going companies is using other assets acquired 
when the price level was much lower. 

Savings, however, we are told are plentiful. The saving 
figures are brought up every time we bring up this question. 
Without going into detail, the very size of aggregate savings, 
in conjunction with the apathy toward ownership, tell the 
story. Savings, like water, will not run uphill. The flow 
of savings is largely in the direction of riskless investment 
and the attainment of a creditor or preferred position. 

Until recently, everyone—domestic and foreign observers 
alike—admired the adventurous spirit of Americans. New 
products, new businesses, and new jobs—these cannot develop 
from riskless investment alone. Rather than conclude that 
Americans have changed, the inference must be that the 
change in conditions has forced a change in their attitude. 

‘These conditions, arise out of the faulty tax structure. 
Your knowledge of industry and your experience in meet- 
ing the various and sundry tax bills undoubtedly have con- 
vinced you as to the imperative need for improvements in 
this structure. | am afraid, however, that revenue require- 
ments in the foreseeable future preclude the thorough re- 
vision of the Federal tax structure and the integration of 
Federal and local taxes and personal and corporate taxes 
that are urgently necessary. When the best is unattainable, 
it is good sense to accept the better. It is for that reason 
we are concentrating, in our new study, Jobs and Taxes, 
to be published shortly, on only two phases of Federal taxes. 
With no loss of revenue to speak of, and a prospect of ulti- 
mately increasing revenues, changes at these strategic points 
made now would turn the tide and help make the jobs with- 
out which disappointment and frustration face so many of 
our young people. 

Whether you represent consummer goods or capital goods 
industries, | am sure you are agreed that a dynamic economy 
is svmonymous with adequate capital formation. The high 
degree of postponability of consumer durable goods accen- 
tuates the fluctuations of business activity and employment. 
Government economists would like to have the public spend 


more of their income. They will if they are confident about 
their jobs. High employment goes hand in hand with high 
expenditures on capital and equipment. In fact, the deficit 
at the end of the war was so large that in current prices 
it is estimated it would require nearly a decade of spending 
on new plant and equipment at recent rates in order merely 
to erase the accumulated deficit. 

To quote from the study to which I have alluded: “In 
view of the ravages of the past 16 years on our stock of 
capital, we would expect to find both capital formation and 
expeditures for new plant and equipment proceeding at a 
pace considerably in excess of the average ration of the years 
before 1929. Instead, they have been falling behind or, at 
best, just about equalling these rates. Still more serious, 
however, in its implications for our future economic growth, 
is the fact that expenditures for plant and equipment tended 
to level off during 1948 and threaten to show an absolute 
decline in 1949. 

“While plant and equipment outlays for the four quarters 
of 1948 were larger than outlays during corresponding 
periods one year before, the successive percentage increase 
showed a generally downward trend. Official estimates 
indicate that expenditures for the second quarter will fall 
slightly below those of the corresponding period of 1948, 
and that during the second half of 1949 they will be about 
14 percent below those of the last half of 1948. It is partic- 
ularly significant that the decline in capital expenditures 
reflects in part the fact that the growth in the number of 
business enterprise had virtually ceased before the close 
of 1948 and that the increase in the number of small firms 
already in existence was seriously retarded. A continually 
increasing proportion of expeditures by manufacturing 
concerns was accounted for by firms with assets of $5,000,- 
000 and over. It is vital that we take steps to create a more 
favorable climate for investment so that no serious drop in 
expenditures on new plant and equipment will materialize. 
We should not indeed be setting our sights too high if we 
endeavored to maintain such outlays in the future at a rate 
above 1948 levels.” 

To this end I make the following recommendations: 


Attack the problem of double taxation of dividends by 
allowing individuals a credit for dividends received when 
computing their Federal-income liability. The credit should 
begin with 10 percent and be increased later as the general 
budgetary situation permits. 

2. Change the tax treatment of capital gains and losses by 
reducing the maximum effective rate on capital gains from 
25 percent to 10 percent and the long-term holding period 
from 6 months to 3 months. Allow individuals to charge 
a maximum of $5,000 of capital losses against their ordinary 
income each year. 

Given these changes, I visualize a current of renewed 
vigor running through the economy. This would break the 
vicious cycle which has caused only a trickle from either 
the vast pool of stagnant capital or the present accretions of 
savings to enter the job-making processes. It would enable 
business to liberalize dividend payments and avoid con- 
tractual obligations that necessarily restrict freedom of 
action and add to economic rigidities that are already too 
severe. 


Earlier this week the monthly report on the labor force 


‘was published by the Bureau of the Census. It showed that 


unemplow ment had risen again to the highest level since 
the spring of 1942. The rise in unemployment was contrary 
to seasonal expectations, and was partly attributable to the 


number of young persons of high-school and college age 
seeking work. 
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We cannot attribute unemployment to speculative excesses 
or to a weak banking structure; or to the failure of wage 
rates to keep pace with the cost of living. Certainly, the 
answer can’t be that the Government is spending too little. 
All of the standard arguments fall by the wayside. 

My message to you is that we should begin at once a 
new campaign—a venture capital campaign. You and your 
associates can, out of your unusual experience and knowl- 
edge, tell Congress, in specific, understandable terms, how 
much your company has to invest to hire an additional em- 
ployee, or install an additional machine; how much you 
or others who might be in a position to assume risks of 
enterprise would have to receive to make a dividend attrac- 
tive, after taxes; what your rate of profit on a dollar’s 
additional investment would have to be to pay such a 
dividend; the change in your debt-net worth ratio and the 
reasons why you would prefer, under more equitable tax 
treatment, to obtain permanent ownership funds rather 
than borrowed capital. And you can tell Congress why 
capital gains taxes represent a mingling of two different 
concepts, income and capital, and why the present rate 
cuts into the willingness to put funds to work to bear 
the brunt of inevitable economic squalls and storm; tell 
the story to stockholders and workers, in annual reports 
and enclosures with dividend checks and in house organs, 
at social gatherings and in meetings of businessmen. No 








story is fraught with greater significance to the country’s 
economic welfare. 

What I propose is an all-out attack on a tax structure 
that is obstructing expansion and throttling incentive and 
initiative. Squeezed between institutional changes of a deep 
nature and a hostile tax structure, realistic treatment of 
ownership savings is demanded. When farmers were injured 
by forces of a general character in relation to the conditions 
affecting the rest of the country, farm parity was devised 
to correct the situation; when legislation lagged behind 
economic forces and labor was at a disadvantage, labor was 
granted the equivalent of parity treatment. Ownership, 
which lies at the base of the whole economic structure, is 
threatened. The situation must be corrected. What I am 
striving for, in effect is merely parity for ownership insofar 
as the extraordinary fiscal situation will permit. Fortu- 
nately, strategic changes can be made that will help activate 
stagnant pools of existing funds and energize current savings. 
But these changes cannot wait. 

This isn’t a fight in behalf of a few imaginary absentee 
owners of industry; or executives who have already made 
their place in industry. It is a fight to encourage industry, 
to remove the basis for the fear that is spreading, to prevent 
hardening of the ecoriomic arteries. 

Equity for equity capital is the slogan in this venture 
capital campaign. I ask you to join with me in the interest 
of the Nation’s continued well-being. 


Can the Intellect Survive ? 


MEETING THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIVING 
By MRS. RUSTIN McINTOSH. Dean of Barnard College, New York City, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 13, 1949 


Y topic today is a strange one for the graduation 

ceremonies of a great college. You have just com- 

pleted sixteen to eighteen years during which you 
have been subjected to an intensive education. The last four 
of these have been spent in advanced training of the intellect, 
under the most favorable possible auspices. How absurd to 
have your commencement speaker pose the question, “Can 
the Intellect Survive?” 

I am convinced, nevertheless, that this question is a perti- 
nent one, and that the answers you find to it will determine 
your personal happiness, as well as the trends of our national 
culture in the next generation. For in spite of the enormous 
spread in educational facilities in this country, in spite of 
the opening up to women of all colleges and professional 
opportunities, the whole process seems in some way to be 
missing fire. At a time in history when individuals should 
be finding the deepest possible rewards of the intellect and 
spirit, when cities should be enlightened and communities 
enriched, we find ourselves subjected to increasing pressures, 
in a world where living is progressively more complicated, 
and where the establishment of quiet routines and creative 
lives seems constantly more difficult. 

Let us look at this world in which you are going, and 
analyze some of: the situations which you will immediately 
be called upon to meet. One would expect that the profes- 
sional or graduate school, into which some of the most gifted 
of you will go, would be calculated to develop the intellect 
in the fullest way, to produce a civilized person with a 
cultivated mind. Strangely enough, here lie some of the 





most carefully disguised pitfalls. ‘The young scholar finds 
herself enthusiastically pursuing her specialty, often with 
little regard for where it is leading, forgetful that life can- 
not be lived in a test tube anymore than in a vacuum, and 
that the intellect cannot be cultivated properly without the 
support of a growing personality. For example, the study of 
medicine provides an area in which the mind can be trained, 
intensively so, while the intellect dies through lack of proper 
nourishment. In no field more than in medicine, is it neces- 
sary for human values to be preserved. Everywhere, medical 
schools are recognizing this fact, and encouraging pre-medi- 
cal students to avoid too great specialization. 

So, it becomes clear that you who are going into pro- 
fessional training must take every opportunity to follow an 
avocation—in music, in painting, in reading along some 
special line outside of medicine. This is the moment of all 
moments at which to do general reading—great classics 
which up to now you may not have enjoyed. Dickens, 
Thackery, George Meredith, Jane Austen, Fielding—these 
all delight the mature mind, and afford not only relaxation 
but real food for the intellect which can wither in the realms 
of specialization. Many pitfalls exist also in the jobs into 
which many of you will immediately go. Teaching and re- 
search would seem to require the highest exercise of the 
mind, as would any position for which a specialized training 
is expected. Here too one needs consciously to exert will 
power to keep the intellect alert and growing. Many temp- 
tations lead us astray: the Digest and the Super Digest, 
which give us our information and our literature in canned 
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form, the picture magazines and television, to which we are 
exposed with no effort of any sort on our part. More in- 
sidious even than all of these, which the mature intellect 
can usually appraise at their face value, is the pressure of 
our time to be constantly occupied. This we must resist 
with all our powers, for a hectic routine is the kiss of death 
to the development of the whole personality. 

| have left to the last the career in which most of you 
sooner or later will find yourselves occupied—the career of 
marriage. Here you, along with college graduates of the 
last decade, will face new problems which your mothers and 
vrandmothers did not know. Some of you will have veteran 
husbands who are still studying. Your path may seem clear- 
cut if vou are needed as breadwinner, because you will get 
a job and do your part gladly. In the combination of job 
and marriage you will have certain delicate emotional ad- 
justments, especially if you are temporarily supporting your 
husband. I believe that the experience of the race is more 
profitable here than the intellect enthroned: that funda- 
mentally, the man must be the person whose career comes 
first because woman’s biological role is not to support and 
defend the family, but to bear and rear the children. You 
will avoid many pitfalls if you remember this age-old prin- 
ciple. 

‘Those of you who settle down into the normal, young 
married pattern will have other problems which are new in 
our decade. Most of you will have to do all your own 
domestic work. Here the wise acceptance of your situation, 
ind the intelligent appraisal of its pitfalls, will save you 
much frustration. There are some experts who are preaching 
that the changes caused by the industrial revolution have 
deprived women of their creative role as wife, mother, and 
household manager; that the resultant maladjustments have 
produced neurotic women who bring up neurotic children. 
Their neurosis is too deep-rooted to be ministered to by the 
liberal arts college; it can be solved only by bringing women 


back into the home and by encouraging them to have large 
families. 

Let us look this attitude squarely in the eye and see 
whether it holds any validity for you. Actually, it seems to 
me that attempting as they do to plumb the depths of human 
experience, the experts are missing out on certain common 
sense aspects of living. I believe that these neuroses arising 
from electric appliances and frosted foods are utter nonsense. 
I tend to agree, as I naturally would, that large families 
solve many problems. I urge you to have as many children 
as you can, as close together as possible—and I recommend 
as required reading for college women the classic, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen.” We should be able to use our wits to solve 
the problems of a servantless home, to profit by modern 
inventions, and to have room for developing intellects and 
personalities. The principles which. I have tried to outline 
above for the professions apply equally well for the home. 
After all you do not need to exist in a vacuum, with empty 
head and frustrated heart, during the time formerly spent 
preparing vegetables or rubbing clothes on a washboard. 

Actually, you are faced with exactly the same problem 
that has faced every woman since the beginning of time. 
Your intellect will survive, will prosper and develop, if you 
marshall all the resources you have to meet the circum- 
stances of living, whatever these may be. Certain funda- 
mental principles hold now as they have always held: hard 
work, well done, will be its own reward; a well-organized 
life, which snatches time for the exercise of the mind and 
the spirit and consciously keeps this time undisturbed, will 
result in a fruitful and happy personality. And I would add 
one other principle, perhaps the most important of all. A 
life which is directed toward an ideal greater than the in- 
dividual will provide a framework in which other conflicting 
claims will take their proper place. Each of you will find 
this ideal in her own way; but find it you must if you are 
to attain your fullest happiness. 





Force and Freedom 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM AND ITS TECHNIQUES 
By SELDEN CHAPIN, former United States Minister to Hungary 


HEN I first arrived in Hungary in July, 1947, I 
made it my publicly declared business to call on all 
leaders of Hungarian thought and opinion beginning 

with the President and the Prime Minister. Among those 

leaders upon whom I called was Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 

He returned my call. Following custom I again made calls 

on the principal men of Hungary after New Year’s Day in 

1948. Cardinal Mindszenty again returned my call. The 

fifth and last time | met the Cardinal was at his request in 

November of that year. 

Now in the standard assortment of scurrilous charges 
raised against the Cardinal at his trial the Communists had 
to find something really impressive with which to nail him. 
They knew that the Cardinal had talked on several occasions 
with the American Minister. Now, it is said that when two 
Communists get together you have a conspiracy. What 
would be more reasonable, then, to a Communist than. to 
assume that the Cardinal «nd the Minister were fomenting 
a plot? So they worked out this plan in which we were try- 
ing to restore the Monarchy in Hungary. 

I hope it will not be a disappointment when I say that 
there was no conspiracy. I talked with the Cardinal on five 
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occasions, a total of five hours, and that was through an 
interpreter, so you can cut it in half. We were two people 
talking together, but we weren’t Communists—we were a 
Catholic prelate and a Protestant layman, in other words, 
two Christians. 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity to speak before 
the Catholic War Veterans. From what I know of your 
organization, I believe I can work on the assumption that 
we are all pretty much in agreement as to the objectives the 
United States is seeking and should seek in world affairs. 

In the first place, we all want peace and security in the 
world. We all want to promote democratic principles and 
institutions throughout the world, because we believe these 
are conducive to peace. We want to create throughout the 
world an atmosphere of economic well-being for all, as a 
basic condition for peace and democracy. We know that 
the greatest obstacle to peace and security lies in the relent- 
less drive of Communist totalitarianism for world domina- 
tion and we are determined to stop that drive. 

I suggest again that most of us are in basic agreement 
with the policies and actions of the Government designed to 
achieve the general foreign political and economic objectives, 
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and to stem the advance of Communist aggression. These 
policies represent a realistic and hard-headed approach to 
world conditions as they exist today. They reflect the will 
and temper of the vast majority of Americans. 


The success of our policies is not, of course, assured. 
There are certain dangers, but the greatest lies primarily 
with ourselves. The task we have cut out for ourselves is a 
long, difficult and expensive one. There is, and will continue 
to be, a corresponding temptation to slacken in our various 
programs whenever there is a real or seeming improvement in 
world tensions or, particularly, if we run into economic prob- 
lems at home. This temptation is the main thing we shall 
have to guard against for many years to come. That is one 
place where alert people such as you can be a valuable 
source of strength and vigilance. 

We are not likely to yield to this temptation so long as 
we keep the basic situation clearly in mind. We must con- 
stantly remind ourselves that we are dealing with a ruthless 
and patient force that will take advantage of our slightest 
lapse of purpose. If we remember this, we shall not be 
caught napping. 

As a sort of refresher course in international Communism 
and its techniques, I would like to talk for a moment about 
the Communist domination of Hungary. I had some personal 
experience with that matter and besides, the case of Hungary 
gives a test-tube example of how domination and control 
over a freedom-loving people has been progressively achieved. 
It happened to all of the satellite countries, one by one, and 
by now it probably would have spread much farther had we 
not taken effective countermeasures. . 

We might begin the story at Yalta in February, 1945, 
when Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill pledged that the 
liberated peoples of Europe should be allowed to create their 
own democratic institutions. While the ink was drying at 
Yalta, the Communist Party of Hungary was hard at work 
undermining the foundations of freedom and democracy in 
their country. In its work the Party had the whole-hearted 
intervention and support of the Red Army—numbering 
several hundred thousand at the time—and with Soviet 
Marshal Voroshilov as Chairman of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, they were assured that any efforts by the British or 
by ourselves to back genuine democratic elements in Hungary 
would be nullified. 

The first post-war elections in Hungary, which were held 
in November 1945, made it clear that the people had little 
use for the Communists. The Party polled only 17 percent 
of the vote. A clear majority—57 percent of all votes cast, 
went to the Smallholders Party, a progressive and democratic 
farmers party. 

In the face of this rebuff, the Communists resolved to 
force their will upon the people of Hungary. In order to do 
this, they had to break the power of the political opposition 
and weaken the hold of the Churches upon the people. The 
way they went about it follows the typical Communist pat- 
tern of step-by-step internal conquest by force and subversion. 
I will summarize it here, because I think that the ease with 
which a small but ruthless totalitarian minority can impose 
its will on the majority is one of the things we all should 
keep in mind, as we face up to the problems resulting from 
the clash of force and freedom. 

First the Communists went after control of the police and 
communications. That is the standard opening move. Hav- 
ing extracted a pre-election agreement from all major parties 
to form a coalition government, regardless of how the elec- 
tion turned out, they demanded the most important cabinet 
posts for themselves and their puppets, and in this demand 
they were backed up by curt orders from the Soviet Chair- 
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man of the Allied Control Commission. They then began 
to purge key officials in the government and the army. 

Second, they increased their strength in the government 
by forming an extreme leftist bloc within the coalition, to 
work in opposition to the Smallholders. 

Third, they undertook an all-out effort to promote civil, 
economic, and political disorder and so shake the confidence 
of the people in the ability of the Smallholder’s Party to 
govern. 

Fourth, they resorted to open terror against their oppo- 
nents, including star-chamber trials on trumped-up charges, 
kidnapping, and all the usual paraphernalia of totalitarian 
discipline and justice. 

In May-June 1947 the Communist leaders, aided by the 
intervention of the Soviet occupation forces, forced the resig- 
nation of the Smallholder Prime Minister and seized effec- 
tive control of the Government. This coup was followed by 
a rigged election designed to cast a cloak of respectability 
over the seizure of power. It is interesting that this election, 
held in August 1947 with the Communists very much in 
command, returned them only 22 percent of the vote. 

With the political opposition well in hand, they went after 
the religious groups. Now I should like to make it very 
clear that attack on religion is not so much a matter of con- 
flict between Church and State as between the secular reli- 
gion of Marxist materialism and the traditional religion of 
the Churches based on moral and spiritual values. It is an 
attack on Protestant, Catholic, Jew and Moslem alike, and 
it isn’t just an attack on the churches, but on all free in- 
stitutions and human freedoms. It is materialism versus 
morality. It is violence and treachery versus order and 
humanity. Communist morality has been expressed in these 
words of Lenin, “everything is moral which is necessary for 
the annihilation of the old exploiting social order, and for 
uniting the proletariat.” 

When the Communists went after the Churches in Hun- 
gary here is what confronted them. Catholics numbered two- 
thirds and Protestants most of the remainder of the popu- 
lation. Both Churches traditionally played a very active part 
in public life. In 1940, for example, about 17 percent of 
the Hungarian parliament consisted of members of the 
Catholic Clergy. All of the Churches were wealthy in land, 
the income of which before the war substantially supported 
about three-fifths of all educational institutions—Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Jewish, and so on. 

In these denomination schools, religious instruction was 
obligatory, but Protestant and Jewish children in Catholic 
schools freely received such instruction from their own 
teachers and vice versa. These schools unavoidably came into 
political as well as ideological conflict with the Communists 
who have long since recognized that to consolidate control 
over the people one must bring up the youth in complete 
Leninist-Marxist philosophy. Today to be admitted to a 
high school, technical school or university, one has to pass 
a satisfactory examination in Communist philosophy, both 
theoretical in knowledge and practical in action. 

While the land reform had severely hurt the Churches 
economically, the real attack opened in March, 1947, with 
the introduction of measures designed to nationalize and 
communize the schools. Here the Communists ran into sharp 
opposition from leaders of the Churches. The Catholic 


Primate, Cardinal Mindszenty, went so far as to excom- 
municate all Catholics assisting the state in its effort to 
nationalize the schools. The Communists then proceeded 
to purge all of the resistant Church leaders in a very 
methodical manner. 

Taking things progressively, they went first after the 
Protestant minority. The Calvinists, largest of the Protes- 
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tant Churches, were brought into line by the disgrace of the 
President of the Republic, Tildy, himself a pastor, and by 
securing the resignation of Bishop Ravasz—this by threaten- 
ing the livelihood of 3,000 ministerial families if he did not 
resign—and replacing him with a collaborationist pastor. 
They then asked for the resignation of Lutheran Bishop 
Ordass. He replied that he would “rather burn in hell” than 
desert his flock, and proved very hard-headed, so they tried 
and convicted him on the usual charges of black marketing 
and embezzling. 

By mid-1948 Cardinal Mindszenty was left as the sole 
fighting symbol of resistance to Communism. 

Mindszenty then had to be eliminated. As a symbol, he 
had, if possible, to be totally discredited in the minds of the 
people. Now, as you know, the Communists always tried to 
avoid religious issues in these purges of religious leaders. 
Both in the press and in the courts, they tried to brand the 
leaders of the opposition as black marketeers, petty crooks 
or traitors. 

Now in my few talks with Cardinal Mindszenty I did 
learn a number of things about him. He was a bold and 
uncompromising man of Spartan temperament. On one oc- 
casion he is said to have told emissaries of Soviet Marshal 
Voroshilov, who had asked him to pay a call and then had 
kept him waiting for an hour, that if the Marshal wished 
to see him, the distance from the Marshal’s headquarters to 
the Primate’s Palace was the same as the distance from the 
Primate’s Palace to the Marshal’s headquarters. He was, I 
am convinced, quite prepared to become a martyr. But it is 
one thing to be a martyr yourself and another to bring 
thousands into martyrdom with you. He was deeply con- 
cerned, in our last talk, last November, with the fate of the 
lower clergy. That concern must be kept in mind in any 
evaluation of the Cardinal and his later actions. 

On the 26th of December, 1948, the Cardinal was ar- 
rested, and charged with being a criminal, a traitor and a 
conspirator against the “democratic” form of life. Anticipat- 
ing his arrest, the Cardinal earlier that day had sent to all 
members of the Bench of Bishops the following message: 

“I have participated in no conspiracy whatever; I will not 
resign my Episcopal See; I will make no confession. If, 
after this, you should hear that I have confessed or resigned 
and that this is authenticated with my own signature, con- 
sider that to be only the consequence of human frailty and, 
in advance I declare it null and void.” 

Some forty days later, during the trial, the Cardinal is 
said to have retracted this statement, on the grounds that his 
viewpoint had altered meanwhile. However, the prosecution 
did not question the existence of that statement, made while 
the Cardinal was still not under duress. After only three 
days on the stand, he was found guilty on all charges and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. The Prosecutor had de- 
manded the death penalty. Compare this speed with the 
patience being displayed at a certain trial now taking place 
in New York City. 

There has been a great deal of conjecture as to the precise 
methods used to extract the confession from the Cardinal. 
We do not know exactly what they did. There are, of 
course, a great many ways of getting at a man, through his 
family and friends as well as through the various forms of 
physical and mental torture, and the Communists have a 
legendary skill at picking the right approach. What is im- 
portant is that no one, to my knowledge, who was at all 
familiar with the Cardinal and his life, has the slightest 
doubt that extremely severe pressure was brought to bear 
on him, Although I have had recent reports that the Car- 
dinal’s mother has visited him, so far as I know, no unbiased 
person has been permitted to see him since his sentence. 


Now I should like to say just a word about the life of the 
average Hungarian under Communist rule. I had personal 
experience with various forms of restraint and got a pretty 
good picture of what things are like. 


As I have said, the Communists are highly skilled at the 
techniques of keeping themselves in power, and they are will- 
ing in many cases—and perhaps prefer—to use measures 
other than naked force to gain acquiescence from the people. 
Terror enters in, of course. Everybody knows of someone 
who has mysteriously disappeared from the scene, but the 
terror lies in the background, so to speak, and you don’t see 
it happening all around you. The real restraining force is 
economic pressure. 


In the first place, the Hungarians are kept under close 
surveillance. There are the usual block-leaders; all apartment 
houses and even most private houses are required by law to 
have a house-man, or sort of super-janitor, who reports on 
the comings and goings of his people. If a Hungarian’s 
behavior is reported to be out of line, economic pressure is 
applied. He finds himself out of a job, and after a time he 
finds that no one else will hire him. Incidentally, despite all 
the ballyhoo about Communist labor unions, labor in Hun- 
gary has lost the right to strike and the few instances of 
workers protesting against the speed-up piece rate were never 
even mentioned in the Communist press, even though blood 
was shed. A citizen in political disfavor may also lose the 
privilege of buying at state stores and restaurants, where 
prices are low. He may not renew his driving license. He 
has to go into the black market, and eventually a time comes 
when there is nothing left to sell, and no source of income. 
Then he and his family starve. He may not buy penicillin 
or other essential drugs in case he or his family fall ill. His 
children may even be denied entry to the now nationalized 
schools. All this is a very effective way of assuring com- 
pliance with the authorities. I have seen it and it works. 


Now I have discussed the Hungarian picture in some 
detail because to me it portrays clearly the nature of the 
force we are up against. We believe in fair play. We tend 
to credit the next man with the basic ideals and beliefs that 
we ourselves hold sacred, even though they may outwardly 
take different forms. But we must not forget that the sworn 
Communist is the sworn enemy of all that we hold to be 
good and decent. Believe me, if I thought that anything 
the Communists did in Hungary was really done with the 
good of the people in mind, I should be the first to give them 
credit. They are out for power and mastery, and that is that. 

What then, can we do? The President in his Inaugural 
Address, summarized four lines of policy designed to achieve 
the kind of world we want to live in. 

First, in support of the United Nations system. The UN 
represents the democratic, friendly, cooperative approach to 
world peace. It sets the pattern for the kind of world in 
which nations behave toward each other the way that we like 
to think Christian individuals do. In practical terms, the 
UN provides a vast mechanism for negotiation, without 
which international action today would be greatly hampered. 
It also provides a forum in which the moral force of world 
opinion acts as a sharp restraint against overt acts of dicta- 
torial governments. 

Second, we must continue our programs for improving the 
economic conditions of peoples throughout the world. As 
long as vast masses of people are ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
housed the siren-song of communism will have great effect. 

We must therefore continue vigorously the European 
Recovery Program, which has already proved its worth in 
resurrecting hope and confidence among the peoples of West- 
ern Europe. Although recent news from Europe is encourag- 
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ing, we must not underestimate the extensive job that still 
has to be done. 

Third, we must support the Point Four Program to bring 
to other areas the benefits of the technological knowledge of 
the modern world, and encourage the investment of capital 
in those areas. The possibilities of this program are un- 
limited in terms of the economic benefits it can eventually 
bring to all nations. At the least, it can bring to the under- 
developed areas increasing material benefits favorable to the 
growth of democracy. 

We must pursue this same goal through participation in 
the International Trade Organization in order to promote 
a broad exchange of the benefits of world industry and 
agriculture for the betterment of all. That means also that 
we must continue the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram, so that we can function in the ITO. 

Finally, we must help friendly nations protect themselves 
against domination by direct or indirect aggression. That 
means joining with like-minded nations in collective security 
arrangements like the Rio Treaty and the North Atlantic 
Pact, which have been designed in complete accord with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. It means 
providing military equipment and advice, as in the case of 
the Greek-Turkish Aid Program and the proposed Military 
Assistance Program. : 

Now, I should like to add a point on the Military Assist- 
ance Program. This program is a particularly vital counter- 
part of the North Atlantic Treaty. It provides concrete 
evidence of our serious intent, and provides the best way to 
fulfill our commitment to contribute to the common defense 
through self-help and mutual aid. This aid, supplementing 
the productive effort of the Treaty countries, and applied 
within the framework of a cohesive joint military defense 
plan under the Pact, can buy more security for all the 
countries concerned, than a like amount spent any other way. 

These policies all depend on each other. Undercut one and 
you jeopardize the others. They are the vital parts of the 
mechanism of our foreign policy. Take out a vital part, and 
you know what happens to the mechanism. 

Now, looking back over what I have said this morning, I 
imagine one question may be bothering all of you, and that 
is what the future holds for our oppressed friends in the 
satellite countries. That calls for the kind of conjecture 
that people in the State Department are notoriously reluc- 
tant to attempt. 

Actually, in my personal opinion, the situation does not 
appear promising. It’s hard to see at the present time what 





might happen to alter the Communist control. Of course, 
there is always the unpredictable. I don’t think many of us 
would have foreseen Tito’s successful defiance of Moscow. 

But you can look at the situation that would logically 
exist if the policies we are now following are successful. 
If you have a confident Western Europe, economically and 
defensively strong, and you get a peace settlement in Ger- 
many and Austria—which means that the Red Army goes 
back home—then you obviously have altered the situation 


_ affecting Eastern Europe. You have for one thing, a strong 


economic magnetism working on the sateilites. 

Incidentally, the Voice of America also exercises a strong 
pull on freedom-loving peoples behind the curtain. It is 
particularly effective in Hungary. 

The main hope for these countries, in other words, lies 
in the success of our present policies. That is one reason 
why I personally hope that each of us will become as 
familiar as possible with the nature of the problems that 
we face and with what we are trying to do about those 
problems; and that each of us will give his best effort to 
support the policies which he thinks are wise, in the difficult 
and challenging years ahead. 

To conclude, the so-called “peace offensive” is a deadly 
weapon of propaganda, employed to weaken the resolve of 
the free nations. We must not be taken in by any such 
measures. We can relax our vigilance only when we have 
undeniable proof that the Communists have undergone a 
basic change of heart and of policy, and that they are making 
an honest effort by continuous concrete actions to live in 
peace and friendship with the rest of us. 

I suggest that until then we have a set of policies and 
programs which are proving their worth at the present time. 
When you are a little ahead of the race, that is the time to 
make the greatest effort. Now that we are gaining a certain 
advantage, we must push with renewed vigor the actions 
which are gaining that advantage. 

Coming back to the United States from a country behind 
the Iron Curtain, I can assure you that the most welcome 
sight I have ever seen was the torch uplifted in the hand of 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty—with all the promise and 
assurance that it extends. 

But—and it is a very big “but’”—that promise and as- 
surance can only be maintained if we remember and act 
according to the warning of Daniel Webster to the Senate 
some hundred years ago, which is just as valid today: “God 
grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” 


National Security 


THE ARMY’S PART IN THE UNIFIED LAND-SEA-AIR TEAM 


By LIEUT. GEN. MANTON S. EDDY, Commandant, Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Delivered before the Society of Scabbard and Blade, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 13, 1949 


T is a stimulating experience to be with a group of 
young men who have wholeheartedly accepted one of 
the prime responsibilities of citizenship. For you men 

of Scabbard and Blade have recognized a basic principle of 
a democratic government stated by Thomas Jetferson: that 
the first duty of the citizen is the defense of his country. 
Americans do not revel in the vain glories of militarism 
and barbarian pomp. We find no pleasure in the age-old 
game of killing; we see no virtue in the agonies of war. 
We profoundly hate man’s habit of destroying man and the 





creations of man. Yet, once aroused to it and given cause, 
Americans can be the most warlike people in the world. 
Measured by the misery of other peoples, this country has 
had a fair share of peace. We have enjoyed a greater free- 
dom to determine our own way of life than any comparable 
segment of the human race. And history shows that we 
intend to preserve our way of life, even if we have to fight 
to do it. 

Today the urge for freedom is running higher than ever. 
Led by the United States, freedom is gaining the upper 
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hand. Our only real danger would be for this nation to 
neglect, or relinquish, the leadership and stability which we 
can bring to the human race. We have nothing to fear but 
that we ourselves may fail to take prudent measures in our 
own interest. This has been our past failing. To repeat 
this reckless disregard of the past for our safety of the 
future would be to-commit national suicide. 

What then are the essences of safeguarding our way of 
life? ‘They are the preservation of the freedoms underlying 
our government, the maintenance of a sound economy, and 
above all, the exercise of our obligations as citizens. By 
these measures the United States can withstand attack from 
any quarter. Through adherence to these principles, our 
system of life can be sustained by the healthy vigor which 
the depravity and disease of police states and authoritarian 
philosophies cannot penetrate. 

Our strength in the days ahead will lie mainly in the 
wise actions of our people and our government, based upon 
adequate and accurate information of the problems con- 
fronting us. One of the problems which must be solved 
today is that of the military forces needed. It would be 
illusory to think that we can maintain peace and protect 
our liberty without respectable armed might. By the same 
token, we would be foolish to rely solely on military power 
as an absolute ‘guarantee of our security. Genuine security 
will exist only when the domestic, foreign, and military 
policies of the United States are carefully blended into a 
plan designed to continue the American way of life. 

It is timely at this critical period in our development for 
every citizen to reflect upon the nature of the military 
structure the United States is building. For unless every 
citizen carries out his personal responsibility for the suffi- 
ciency of our defenses, the Armed Forces will surely be 
inadequate. 

In making a progress report on the national security, I 
am not going to talk just about the Army, but about the 
\rmy as part of a unified Land-Sea-Air team. Regardless 
of statements to the contrary, progress toward the unifica- 
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tion of the three Armed Forces of the country has been made 
in the last year. ‘Together with economic and _ political 
measures which strengthen our security, steps have been 
taken to rebuild the Armed Forces to a point of reasonable 
readiness to cope with an emergency. 

It remains now to appraise our security measures to see 
that we are taking first things first and building a structure 
that can really meet the kinds of threat this country faces. 
Wars are not fought for military objectives, but for the 
political arrangements thereafter which will permit the 
maintenance of a viable peace. Professional military men 
recognize this fact clearly. The exercise of physical strength 
is the final, reluctant step for a free people. 

Armed might should be employed by the United States 
only as a last resort. Every other instrument and factor— 
economic, psychological, cultural, political—should be pur- 
sued to the utmost toward stabilizing the world. 

\t the same time, Americans must recognize that aggres- 
sion once undertaken by military means can be discouraged 
halted only by the knowledge that superior military means 
can and will be brought to bear against it. This does not 
mean we should use force to prevent the use of force against 


or 


We hear of people who betieve the only hope for the 
United States is to strike before we are struck—people who 
say, the thought of sitting back and waiting to be hit first 
is repugnant to Americans. Talk of this nature is danger- 
ous and unnecessary. It is my belief that there are measures 
which would make the rulers of any nation think twice 
before risking war with the United States. What are they? 





First, potent territorial defenses, both in outlying bases and 
on the North American continent. Next, and perhaps this 
should be first, the ability to retaliate immediately by land, 
sea, and air forces. Another deterrent would be strong and 
determined allies. And fourth, the ability to enter rapidly 
on a sustained counteroffensive pressing ever closer to the 
enemy’s homeland. 

These four deterrents, of course, would be based on a 
United States policy of non-aggression, of not striking the 
first blow. This is the policy of our government today. The 
hope of preventing the cataclysm of a third World War 
lies in developing our present National policies toward world 
stability. The policy of our government is to maintain 
peace, which is the same thing as to prevent a general war. 

The keystone to preventing a general war is the military 
posture of the United States. Moral and political leader- 
ship; economic, cultural and psychological activities abroad; 
and prosperity at home; all must be backed by military 
potency. History has demonstrated that strength in the 
hands of free men makes for peace, while weakness invites 
disaster. 

If any nation decides to engage the United States in 
armed conflict, it must anticipate a reasonable chance to 
accomplish its ends. Aggressors risk war only if a reason- 
able degree of success is assured. Germany started the last 
two wars, and Italy and Japan became her Allies only be- 
cause the odds appeared to be in their favor. 

What kinds of forces do we need to reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of war to others? What sizes, and in what degree 
of readiness must our forces be? 

Unfortunately there can never be sure answers to these 
questions until a war has been fought and finished. But for 
that very reason our preparedness measures must have their 
basis in the most logical estimate of the future of which we 
are capable. On that basis alone, not according to fancy, 
tradition, or emotion—will we be sure of getting the most 
security out of the human, natural, and technological re- 
sources we put into it. Therefore we should develop a mili- 
tary structure capable of meeting the most likely kinds of 
emergency, while still able to react to the unforeseeable. In 
any case, we cannot risk preparing for only one kind of war, 
namely a land war, sea war, or air war. 

New and more devasting weapons of war and the ex- 
pansion of the danger zone to every corner of the earth have, 
of course, changed the nature of modern military conflict. 
This has been manifested principally in the tremendous in- 
fluence of air power. It is beyond question that all three 
types of force—land, sea, and air, working as a team—are 
now indispensable to the security of a great nation. 

Air forces must be available to help defend the homeland 
and its protective bases; to gain air superiority; to deliver 
long-range thrust at the enemy’s war-making potential; to 
aid in the destruction of the enemy’s land and naval forces; 
all in conjunction with our land and sea forces. 

Naval forces must also be available to maintain freedom of 
the seas for our commerce; transport land forces and air 
forces to areas from which they will fight; destroy enemy 
naval forces; and support the land and air forces wherever 
they may be. 

But these means can only supplement, not replace, land 
forces. Only in conjunction with adequate land forces can 
naval and air forces be expected to do the work for which 
they are suited. There are certain functions in war which only 
an Army can perform, just as there are functions which 
only an Air Force and a Navy can perform, 

Clearly, great reliance must be placed on effective air 
power in the strategic planning for the Nation's security. 
But, can an Air Force alone provide air power? Is air power 
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the same thing as war power? What dependence does air 
power have on land power and sea power in order to create 
war power? 

Let’s take the world today. Despite the fact that in every 
major trouble-spot in the world, armies are perhaps the 
principal military factor, many people in this country still 
believe that air power and push-button weapons have elimi- 
nated the need for an Army. The result of this false idea 
has been a neglect of the Army’s fighting potential. This 
situation is not comforting when we realize that the U. S. 
Army in Europe and Asia is holding the frontiers of the 
United States with dangerously small forces. 

The kind of war in which the United States is most liable 
to become involved in the foreseeable future would appear to 
center on the Eurasian land mass. Possible involvement else- 
where is not predictable at present. Unless Western Europe, 
for example, has effective land forces, and has confidence 
that the United States will reinforce them with an Army, 
the capability of hostile land forces to overrun Europe could 
readily materialize. 

Would an aggressor army, intent on reducing Europe, 
be stopped by air and naval forces alone? Moreover, would 
not indiscriminate air attacks of our Allies’ territory, partic- 
ularly with the atom bomb, be out of the question? Guer- 
rilla, partisan, and Fifth-Column forces also could operate 
unhampered by air and naval power. And is there any 
assuredness that control of the seas or aerial bombardment 
of the homeland would cause an invading army to withdraw 
within its borders? 

Air and naval forces, of course, would play a large part 
in meeting such a development, but an invading army could 
be dealt with only if there were effective armies in the free 
nations of Western Europe, and an American Army capable 
of backing them. And do not think this is not evident to 
friend and foe alike. 

If Europe were overrun, we would have an immediate 
requirement to reinforce our occupation troops and our 
Allies. Surely we are not thinking of repeating ourselves 
by forsaking our soldiers in Germany or Japan as we did 
those in the Philippines in 1941. 

The situation in Western Europe today, as highlighted 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, clearly establishes a need 
for United States Army combat forces ready to move on 
short notice. Newly strengthened Allied forces, backed by 
United States land, sea, and air forces, will cast a new light 
on the military situation in Western Europe. 

Now, let us look ahead a few years when a major attack 
could be launched against the United States itself. Along 
with large scale air attacks and missiles of mass destruction, 
airborne or seaborne troops would certainly be landed. 
Fifth Columnist would swing into action everywhere in 
the country. What would be the first targets of saboteurs? 

Among the first would be our air and naval forces and 
our Army at home—their bases—training centers—com- 
munication systems—their supply depots—and the aircraft 
industry—certainly the atomic energy plants and stockpiles 
would be included. An attack of this kind, on a lareg scale, 
could be met only by trained and highly mobile Army forces 
in the United States. 

The conservative requirement for army forces in being 
to deal with the direct attacks alone would amount to at 
least a dozen divisions, highly mobile, hard-hitting, and 
placed at critical points all over the country. 

These are the barest Army requirements. A modest 
estimate is that close to a million combat troops would be 
necessary in the United States alone to meet the initial 
shock of such an attack. There would be not time to mobil- 
ize, no time to prepare. This part of the Army would have 


to be ready when the first enemy bomber flew over Toledo, 
or when the first air force base or naval port, was attacked. 
This is one of the reasons we must provide well trained 
and organized National Guard and Organized Reserve 
units. 

Another task of high priority, would be to seize or hold 
defensive bases from which our air force could intercept 
further air attacks on the United States. If we are to have 
an even chance of success, we must deny base areas, such as 
Alaska, Greenland, and Iceland, to the enemy. These would 
be irresistible as points from which to keep us on the defen- 
sive and to keep the fight on our homeland. Alaska now has 
little more than housekeeping detachments. Greenland and 
Iceland are, of course, not our property. Therefore the 
initial phase is sure to be a race for these bases. We abso- 
lutely must deny these places to an enemy. 

Ideally, the United States and its allies should have bases 
like these beforehand. It is far easier to hold than to take 
back. But if cost and other reasons find us having to take 
them away from an enemy, we must be prepared to do so 
at once, not 30, 60, or 120 days after the first blow. At 
least five or six combat divisions would be needed at once 
to hold Alaska, Greenland and Iceland as defensive areas. 
Half again as many would be needed to take them away 
from an enemy. 

But, enough for the defensive role of the Army. We 
cannot win a war defensively. What of the counteroffen- 
sive? The Air Forces and the Navy must have bases near 
an enemy’s territory in order to carry an air offensive to his 
homeland with maximum economy, protection, and con- 
centration. If we get to these bases before our opponents 
do, we will have to hold these areas against attacks of enemy 
land, sea, and air forces. If the enemy takes them first, 
we will have to take them back. Without such bases, a 
major air effort cannot be brought to maximum intensity. 

Who will seize and hold these bases? Certainly no serv- 
ice, or single force, alone. They will have to be taken by 
joint operation of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. But 
having taken these bases by joint action, it will be up to 
the Army, primarily, to see that they are held. 

As an example of the function the Army has to perform 
before the Air Force can do its job, it is estimated that 
from six to ten Army divisions, with supporting troops, 
would be necessary to take and hold such an area from 
which a large air force could operate. Seven to fourteen 
Army divisions would be needed to hold Japan from which a 
sizable air force could operate. It is no deprecation of air 
power to say that without land forces of this magnitude 
the air effort from such areas would fail. 

The seizing and holding of two or three bases would 
require at least fifteen Army divisions. These troops would 
consist of airborne, armored, and infantry units, with the 
necessary combat and service-support units, all highly trained, 
mobile, and equipped with the most modern weapons. Since 
it takes an average of twelve months to build a division, 
this means that most of this Army contingent must be 
ready as soon, if not before, the offensive air force is ready. 

We all agree that retaliation by air must be immediate. 
That is one of the main values of air power. But can the 
air attack be immediate and effective unless army forces are 
prepared to cooperate in taking and holding bases? From 
this standpoint, is not the Army as much a part of air power 
as airplanes? 

But you have been reading a great deal lately about the 
increasing ranges of aircraft. You might well ask, is not 
the day near when an air offensive could be launched from 
the North American continent without the use of outlying 
bases ? 
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| am told that, from the technical standpoint, aircraft 


with such capabilities are not far from reality. But, will 
lonver-range aircraft necessarily make it possible to base 
the air offensive on this continent? For instance, how can 


our bombers have fighter protection without advance bases? 


And will not our lack of bases be an invitation tor the enemy 
to take bases at will and press their attack even closer to 
our homeland ? 

To me, it seems plain that no matter how far or fast 
our planes can fly, the United States will have to deny 
bases from which an enemy can attack our territory more 
easily, and we will want overseas offensive bases as well. 
| visualize the necessity of bases under any circumstances. 

The same line of reasoning applies to the Army’s relation- 
ship to Naval operations. These are some of the ways I 
picture the part played by the Army on the land-sea-air 
team. But let us be realistic and look at the actual situa- 
tion today. ‘he question is often asked, why has there been 
little more than a skeleton army to show for the billions of 
dollars and the hundreds of thousands of men who have 
joined it? ‘The answer is that most of the Army’s resources, 
money and time are being consumed by tasks which preclude 
the development of combat readiness. Foremost of these 
day-to-day functions is the occupation of Germany and 
Japan, a job demanding over half the Army’s manpower, 
and over a third of the available money. Other essential 
tasks, such as return of the country’s war dead, support 
and service to the Air Force, care of displaced persons, and 
aid to the European recovery program eat up much of what 
remains. In fulfilling these responsibilities, the Army has 
done a top-notch job at home and abroad. Our record in 
the accomplishments of those jobs shoud make every Amer- 
ican proud, 

But the effect of the Army’s extra-curricular chores has 
been that practically no ready Army forces have existed— 
perhaps three divisions could have been put in the field in 
an emergency. The situation today is somewhat better. Be- 
cause of the lack of Army forces in being, the war power 
of the United States has been like a fist without an arm. 

But by early 1948, it became evident to the public and 
the Nation’s leaders that American foreign policies and 
programs would be foolish gambles without commensurate 
military measures. 

The several tasks | have mentioned which the Army must 
do—in concert with the Navy and Air Force—if the United 
States is to be reasonably sure of preventing—or winning— 
a war, require an Army in being upwards of 25 div’sions. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 was passed for the 
chiet purpose of building the Army up to the twenty-five 
divisions | have mentioned. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
unanimous on the essentiality of this force. The Secretary 
ot Detense and the President approved it. 

The Army’s plan for these 25 divisions is modest to the 
extreme. In the interests of economy, only 12 of the 25 
divisions are to be in the Regular Army. The remainder 
are to be furnished by making certain Organized Reserve 
and National Guard units as near to being in D-day readi- 
ness as possible. Of the dozen regular divisions, most would 
remain in the occupation areas. A small but respectable 
mobile striking force to meet an emergency will be main- 
tained in the United States. 

Now, although it will fall perilously short of the require- 
ments for war, this program will at least be a start at 
restoring what has been the weakness of our military posi- 
tion. The 25-Division Program remains the minimum re- 
quirement for U.S. Army Forces. 








The Army recognizes that there are limits to what the 
National Economy can sustain for military expenditures. 
Our requirements have been pared to the bone in order to 
keep low the costs of security. But to stay below the level 
of the 25-Division Program will be false economy. It will 
mean that our National war power will be dangerously low. 
I believe the American people want their Army to be of the 
minimum safe size and efficiency, and that is what the Army 
is building toward. 

We are not advocating a “mass army” as some would have 
the people believe. Indeed, the requirements for land forces, 
as I have portrayed them, should dispel any question about a 
“mass army.” The United States has never had, or never 
proposed, a “mass army” in the traditional sense. Modern 
armies are composed of teams of highly trained, resourceful 
specialists, whose knowledge demands a skill equal to that 
of any Army. We neither want nor need a “mass army.” But 
with reliance on superior mobility and fire power, and the 
courage and resourcefulness of our soldiers, the United States 
Army as a part of a land-sea-air team, including our Allies, 
can provide a force which an enemy would be hard put to 
risk meeting. With such a unified balanced team, there is 
a chance that the trouble-makers in the world today may 
see the light. But there is little hope of this unless the 
Army is an effective fighting member of the team. 


At the same time, the Navy and Air Force must be main- 
tained in adequate conditions of readiness. But no matter 
how ready they are, they cannot do their jobs without the 
Army. All three forces depend upon each other, and all 
three must work together. 


One often hears criticism of inter-service “bickering” and 
the “failure” of unification, These are unfair observations. 
The Unification Act has been in effect oniy 18 months, and 
in that time the 3 services have been brought closer together 
than ever before in history. Under the fine leadership of 
our civilian secretaries and with the understanding guidance 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the Congress, the Army, 
Navy, .and Air Forces daily are becoming more unified. 
Millions of dollars have been saved and many more econ- 
omies are in sight. True, there remain numerous fields in 
which duplications can be eliminated, efficiency improved, 
and the taxpayer relieved of some of his burden. But the 
biggest business in the world—our military forces—must 
be merged in an orderly progresseive manner. It was the 
intent of Congress that unification should come about by 
evolution, not revolution. From now on you can expect 
progressively rapid integration of our efforts. 

I can assure you that so-called inter-service “feuding” 
does not exist. Any one who charges petty rivalries between 
the various armed forces is probably confusing himself over 
the fact that there are such things as differences of profes- 
sional opinion. These differences occur in the military pro- 
fession, just as they do in the medical, legal, educational or 
any other profession. Since the armed forces belong to the 
people and since our military programs directly affect the 
people, we feel we have no right to hide legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion. On the larger questions that influence 
the very destiny of the nation, there cannot always be com- 
promise. Sometimes an important difference of opinion 
simply cannot be resolved by mutual agreement. Then it 
is one hears the Services are fighting each other. The truth 
is that then has come the time for some one in higher 
authority than our military leaders to make a decision. The 
military establishment of this country is and always has 
been completely subordinate to civil control. 


It is neither possible nor proper for the military to make 
decisions which the people and their civilian leaders are 
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responsible to make. That might be worth remembering 
the next time you hear that the Services are squabbling. 
They are doing no such thing. No group of people have the 
interest of the nation more at heart than the armed forces. 
It is our deep source of pride to be wholeheartedly the 
servants of the American people. 

The achievements of our armed forces in peace and war 
should leave no doubts about the devotion of the military 
establishment to duty, honor, and country. The burden 
placed upon the military by the people is enormous. In 
carrying that burden, we need public understanding, not 
popular displeasure. The Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
going to give the United States the surest possible security 
within the means provided. We are giving our unstinting 
best to make a unified land-sea-air team which will prevent, 
or win, a war. And we have no hesitation in telling you that 





Our Air Force Policy 


THREE GOALS TO BE ACHIEVED 


no miltiary forces on earth are professionally superior to 
this country’s. 

In a world where so much seems to be hidden by the 
smoke of falsity and moral degeneration, we Americans must 
grasp firmly the ideals which have made this country great. 
We must reaffirm the basic human values that have zuided 
our forefathers. A revival of good, old-fashioned patriotism 
and a grateful acknowledgment of what our country has 
done for us, would be good for all our souls. 

The world is looking to the United States to make life 
on this planet endurable. We have demonstrated our gen- 
erosity and understanding toward other peoples. And as we 
look to an uncertain future there can be no wiser counsel 
than that of Daniel Webster: “God grants liberty only to 
those who love it, and are always ready to guard and defend 
it. 





By W. STUART SYMINGTON, United States Secretary of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises of the Air War College and the 


N these remarks I plan to discuss Air Force policy in 
terms of those basic facts of the world situation and 
those basic elements of national policy from which Air 
Force policy is derived. I am sure all of you are aware that 
the military services do not exist for their own sake, but 
rather as a vehicle for expressing the national will. The 
policy of a military service, therefore, must be derived from 
national policy, and not the other way around. The funda- 
mental test of military policy is whether it is designed to 
carry out the national policy. 

I would not burden you with such truisms were it not 
for the fact that there are still some who seem to believe 
that the military establishment is led by men who put serv- 
ice interest ahead of the national interest. 

That attitude is not supported by the facts as I have 
found them during years of close contact with ranking 
members of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. I believe these 
critics of the military represent a definite minority point of 
view. 

Nevertheless, they are quite vocal, as evidenced by the 
following extracts from the recently publicized volume | 
of the report of the Eberstadt task force committee of the 
Hoover Commission. 

“The result (of Air Force efforts in behalf of its pro- 
gram in the late spring of 1948) was, however, a case of 
a service program making national policy rather than 
national policy being implemented by a service program.” 

“The military have picked up the ball of national policy 
and are starting down the field with it.” 

“Both services (Air Force and Navy) have too often 
allowed their statements of requirements to be affected by 
service ambitions and a desire to hold their end up.” 

Again I say that these criticisms are contrary to the facts 
as I see them, and to Air Force policy as I know it to be. 

This antimilitary attitude is recurrently pronounced after 
a war. We of the military departments must earnestly 
search our souls to be sure that we act and think in such a 
way that there is no justification for such accusations. But, 
on the other hand, we must realize that we are the reposi- 
tories of professional experience and therefore responsible 
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for judgments on military matters. And when convinced 
that the national interest requires a strong military position 
we must not permit any fear of possible criticism to deflect 
us from recommending that position. 

I shall first state three principal Air Force objectives and 
then touch briefly on 10 broad factors which produce the 
the requirement for those objectives. 

In essence, Air Force policy and programs are aimed 
toward concurrently achieving these three goals: 


1. Air supremacy for the United States and the other 
democratic nations of the world. 


2. Adequate air power at minimum cost to the American 
taxpayer and at minimum sacrifice of our individual liberties. 


3. Real unification, both within the National Military 
Establishment and within the framework of the entire in- 
tegrated national security program. Without this unification 
the other two objectives cannot be achieved. 

Now for a brief mention of the essential elements of the 
international situation—and our national policy—which 
establish the validity of these Air Force objectives. Let me 
quickly list them and then go back and discuss each one 
in turn. 

As I see it, the American people recognize that: 


1. Our so-called traditional national policy of political, 
economic, and military isolationism has been abandoned. 


2. Our traditional dependence on ocean and polar barriers 
must yield to the necessity for military readiness. 


3. There exists only one current source of threat to our 
national security, instead of multiple sources as in the past. 

This threat is quite different from the one we last faced; 
and, therefore, we must be sure that the military means we 
develop are designed to meet the new threat, and not the 
old one. 

4, Our resources—both manpower and materiel—are not 
unlimited, hence they must be husbanded, lest we squander 
our children’s heritage. 

5. The military forces of democracy are numerically in- 
ferior to the military forces of communism; therefore, the 
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military forces of democracy must attain and maintain quali- 
tative-—technological—superiority. 

6. We cannot afford to face repeated wars, and threats of 
wars; and, therefore, our current military effort must be 
designed to destroy the root sources of an enemy’s military 
power—this as distinguished from merely defeating his mil- 
itary forces in the field. 

7. Modern war is fought on four major fronts—diplo- 
matic, economic, psychological, and military. Military 
strength is essential, but the role of the military nevertheless 
is distinctly limited. 

8. In the process of preparing to defeat a regimented 
enemy we must not ourselves surrender to regimentation. 

9. We must develop and maintain adequate military 
strength without committing econoinic suicide. 

10. We are in the midst of a battle for the minds of men, 
and in such a battle the only absolute weapon is truth. 

I do not pretend that the above list completely covers all 
the factors bearing on the problem, but to me those are the 
essential elements as they pertain to this discussion of Air 
Force policy. 

‘Turning now to a brief elaboration of each of these 10 
points. 

‘Lhe first point was abandonment of our former national 
policy of isolationism ‘The world knows that this Nation 
will always continue to seek a formula for settling interna- 
tion disputes without resorting to arms. But never again 
with our eyes closed; never again through a policy of self- 
inflicted unilateral weakness. 

‘Two recent world wars have convinced the American 
people that it is futile to seek peace and security through 
isolationism and disarmament. We know now that we must 
maintain sufficient military strength to meet our obligations 
in the world community of nations. Without this strength 
a pact or treaty is little more than a pious wish. 

The political isolationism of the United States ended with 
the United Nations charter. 

Our econome isolationism ended with the Marshall Plan. 

And now our world position may end our military isola- 
tionism. 

Whether these recent changes in national policy represent 
a reversal of our so-called traditional isolationism depends 
on how far back in our Nation’s history you go to establish 
the tradition. If you go all the way back to our founding 
fathers you will find that they felt then as we feel now. As 
example, George Washington said: 

‘There is a rank due to the United States among nations 
which will be withheld, if not absoluetely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war.” 

The chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
said much the same thing in his recent Army Day speech. 
These are his words: 

“Whether we like it or not, time, destiny, and the will 
of God have made us the leader in the coming contest for 
the survival of civilization. We must be internationally 
minded enough to meet this challenge. If we wear the 
blinkers of isolationism in this modern day we will do 
nothing more than refuse to see our eventual, inevitable 
destruction. If we are alert to our new role, if we dis- 
charge well our responsibility, if we furnish the leadership 
necessary, if we keep this Nation strong, God willing, I 
believe that eventually we will bring forth on this planet 
a new code which will make mass killings a thing of the 
past.” 


This military strength, so obviously essential to our na- 
tional security, must be strength in being—this as distin- 
guished from potential military strength, which does not 
become combat-effective until long after the call for mobil- 
ization. That was the second of our principal points. 

More than any other factor, the airplane is responsible for 
this requirement that we maintain a much larger Regular 
Military Establishment in so-called peacetime. The airplane 
robbed us of those ocean and polar barriers which for cen- 
turies were the principal safeguards of our security. The 
airplane has brought the battlefield into every man’s front 
yard, regardless of where he lives. The ramparts we must 
watch in this air-atomic age are aloft—and every literate 
person in these United States knows it. 

Time—that is, time to mobilize our resources for war— 
has been shortened to a tiny fraction of what it formerly was. 

The incredibly rapid development of weapons is respon- 
sible for this. As example, the existence of the intercon- 
tinental bomber carrying the atomic bomb, or other weapons 
of mass destruction, has created a military task without 
parallel in the world’s history. 

The task is this: To make sure that the first day of a 
future war will not be our day of defeat. 

And by defeat I do not mean surrender in the traditional 
sense. I mean the infliction of a mortal wound from which 
the Nation could not recover, no matter how long, desperate, 
and agonizing the ensuing struggle may be. 

In brief, we must maintain adequate military strength in 
being, and an essential element of this military strength must 
be an adequate Air Force in being. 

This obvious requirement for adequate air power is but a 
part of the larger problem of determining over-all force re- 
quirements for the Military Establishment as a whole—the 
Army-Navy-Air Force team. And that leads us to consider the 
source and nature of the external military threat we face. 
This you will recall, was the third in our list of 10 principal 
factors affecting our problem. 

The beginning of wisdom in military planning is to size 
up your opponent. In this respect we are now in a peculiarly 
advantageous position. Our military-planning problem is 
now more clearly isolated than ever before. 

This should enable us to bring our military plans into 
much sharper focus than in the past, when we had to provide 
plans and forces for several possible combinations of op- 
ponents. 

With our plans in sharper focus, we should be able to 
balance our forces more specifically against the tasks to be 
performed—which is the true objective of balancing forces. 

As General Eisenhower has expressed it: 

“The problem of balance between the armed services is the 
creation of those forces which enable each service to make its 
contribution to the over-all strategic plan.” 

I interpret that to mean that balance among military 
forces is a quantitative and qualitative relationship, based on 
the sequence of military tasks called for in the strategic 
timetable. 

That is the kind of balance that provides greatest effective- 
ness, at least cost in lives and treasure. That is the kind of 
balance the Air Force seeks. 

It’s also the kind of balance the Nation must have—be- 
cause our national resources cannot support any other. 

That, you will recall, was our fourth point—we now rec- 
ognize that our national resources are clearly limited, and 
therefore we cannot repeat our past errors of trying to pro- 
duce huge quantities of everything that might conceivably 
be useful in a war. There is now no military necessity for 
tolerating such errors. Our military problem is clearly iso- 
lated. Hence, our strategic plans must exploit this oppor- 
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tunity for greater focus, and thus make optimum use of our 
land-sea-air team. 

Then—and not until then—will we get really big econ- 
omies from unification. 

I dare say you recognize the truth of that position, so I 
won’t belabor it further, except to quote you this illuminat- 
ing extract from the War Department “Plan for Industrial 
Mobilization” produced in 1931, just 18 years ago: 

“In practice, therefore, it is customary to approach our 
mobilization problem from the standpoint of determining 
how many men we believe it necessary to organize * * * 
rather than how many we could safely organize. Since the 
maximum forces we are potentially capable of supporting, 
greatly exceeds any we would conceivably mobilize, this is a 
logical and certainly the most direct, method we could use.” 

The thinking behind that plan of just 18 years ago is 
striking in contrast to our thinking today. We now rec- 
ognize that even with total mobilization for war, the military 
forces of democracy would be much smaller numerically 
than the forces of communism. And therefore, in order to 
win, the military forces of democracy must be qualitatively 
superior, and must be employed so as to make the most of 
that qualitative advantage—by proper timing and sequence 
of military operations. 

Recognition of that fact underlies the Joint Chief of 
Staff’s emergency defense plan which as you know, calls for 
a powerful air offense at the very outset of hostilities. 

The core of this air offense is the strategic bombing effort. 
As General Bradley stated in a speech last February 4: “At 
the instant of aggression, the United States must fling the 
full force of its strategic bombing offensive against the 
enemy’s heartland.” 

The strategic-bombing elements of the Air Force are, 
therefore, primarily designed to destroy—at the very outset 
of hostilities—the enemy’s means of making and supporting 
an attack against this Nation and its allies. This vital job, 
well done at the proper time, is the essential foundation— 
the beginning point—in the joint plan for using the mobil- 
ized land-sea-air team. 

“The proper time” as General Bradley emphasized, is first 
—at the very start. Therefore, Air Force policy requires that 
an adequate strategic-bombing force be maintained in a con- 
stant state of combat readiness to do this job on a moment’s 
notice. 

Unfortunately, this particular aspect of Air Force policy 
is being misinterpreted, misquoted and distorted completely 
out of perspective. 

The stress placed by the Air Force on the importance of a 
successful strategic-bombing offensive has led some critics 
to accuse the Air Force of claiming it could win a future 
war by itself—perhaps by the use of strategic bombers alone. 

That is a misinterpretation of the Air Force position. The 
Air Force is fully aware that a future war can be won only 
by the highest degree of teamwork among the three services. 
That is, and always has been, the policy of the Air Force. 
General Vandenberg and his staff have stated that policy— 
and only that policy—many many times. I, too, have con- 
stantly reiterated it. 

In fact, if that were not the Air Force policy, the group 
composition of the Air Force—indeed, the composition of 
the Military Establishment as a whole—simply wouldn’t 
make any sense. 

The group composition of the Air Force demonstrates 
that the Air Force knows a future war could be won only 
by the highest degree of teamwork among the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Two-thirds of the Regular Air Force groups 
are equipped primarily for air defense, and the support of 
land and sea operations. In addition, the Air National 





Guard—which would be mobilized immediately upon out- 
break of hostilities—consists entirely of groups equipped 
primarily for air defense, and the support of land and sea 
operations. Thus, upon mobilization, more than 80 percent 
of the Air Force would consist of groups primarily equipped 
for purposes other than strategic bombardment. 

On the other hand, if the composition of the Air Force 
did not contain enough strategic bomber groups—equipped 
with aircraft capable of accomplishing the required mission— 
then both the Air Force and the whole military establishment 
would be out of balance. 

The strategic bombing groups are primarily designed to 
destroy the root source of any enemy’s military power. That 
is the grand objective in modern total war, as distinguished 
from the mere defeat of the enemy’s military forces. That 
was our sixth principal point for discussion. 

If anyone doubts the validity of this objective, he has but 
to recall the rebuilding of German military power between 
World Wars I and II. Germany’s military forces were de- 
feated in World War I, and for many years the world 
believed the Germany military threat had been eliminated. 
However, the rebuilding of German military power— 
especially German air power—began before the ink was dry 
on the Treaty of Versailles. 

By 1926—the year Germany became a member of the 
League of Nations—she possessed an enormously important 
war potential. Her leaders perceived the decisive importance 
of weapons superiority, and the opportunity for exploiting 
weapons research and development without overly violating 
the terms of the Treaty. As example, although denied a 
military air force, Germany nevertheless launched her glider 
program and developed commercial aviation in such a way 
that her aircraft industry could be promptly converted to 
war purposes. And thus, during 5 short years—1935 through 
1939—Germany produced Hitler’s big stick—the Luftwaffe. 

“Britain and France were caugh with their aerial defenses 
weak and their fleets and fortifications outmoded. They had 
no alternative but to appease Germany’s political demands 
until they could fill their own aerial scabbard.”* At the 
risk of oversimplification you might say that the failure of 
Britain and France to recognize the importance of adequate 
air power as a principal factor in modern warfare, led 
directly to Munich—where the threat of the Luftwaffe was 
used as an instrument of national diplomacy. 

Our national objection, of course, is to prevent war, not to 
invite it. But should we ever be committed again to war, 
we must make sure that the end of those hostilities leaves 
little likelihood that the enemy’s military threat will soon 
rise again, phoenix-like, from the ashes. We must destroy 
the enemy’s war-making capacity for a long time to come— 
this in the hope that we may in time convince him of the 
immorality of aggression and the idiocy of war—so that he 
will genuinely cooperate in an international brotherhood 
wherein war is effectively outlawed. 

If a potential enemy is aware that this is our war objec- 
tive—and further that we are fully capable of accomplishing 
it—he will not attack us. That of course is the fundamental 
basis underlying our national policy of maintaining a strong 
military posture. 

That same principle is fundamental in determining the 
missions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. To destroy the 
enemy’s air force is only part of the offensive mission of 
our Air Force. The other part is—by strategic bombing— 
to destroy the enemy’s war-making capacity as discussed 
above. 

By so doing, a successful strategic bombing offensive 
assists the Army and Navy in accomplishing their offensive 
missions. That is real unified military teamwork of the 
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highest order, and of the character that really decides the 
outcome of the military phase of modern war. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that this military 
phase is not the only phase—or even the decisive phase of 
modern war. This is the seventh of the 10 principal points 
we have been discussing. 

[ shall not dwell on the fourfold nature of modern war— 
the fact that such war is fought on diplomatic, economic, and 
psychological grounds as well as on the military front— 
because you have already covered that subject in your studies 
here and elsewhere in your military education. 

Also there is a mastertul discussion of this subejct in the 
report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training—the ‘Compton Commission. However, the fact 
that I only give it passing mention should not be taken to 
mean that the Air Force regards it lightly. On the contrary, 
you could not establish the policy of the Air Force without 
first recognizing this fourfold nature of modern war—hence, 
the relatively limited role of all armed force in such a war. 

This leads us to the eighth and ninth of our ten points of 
discussion—the necessity for maintaining military strength 
without losing our individual liberties and without com- 
mitting economic suicide. 

There is no denying that a totalitarian government, exer- 
cising dictatorial powers over a completely regimented popu- 
lation, can attain more flexibility in the use of manpower and 
other resources for military purposes than can a democracy. 
Consequently, a totalitarin government can place itself in a 
high degree of military readiness at relatively low cost. But 
should we resort to such methods and regimentation in a 
democracy, we would lose the very thing we would be pre- 
paring to fight for—our, freedom as individuals. By regi- 
menting ourselves in order to put ourselves on an equal foot- 
ing with the totalitarian nation we would, in effect, be sur- 
rendering to totalitarianism. 

This is not just an academic observation. It has very 
practical application in our current military planning. 

Equally applicable is the necessity for maintaining a sound 
national economy. In our efforts to achieve necessary military 
readiness we must not tax ourselves into defeat by economic 
collapse. It makes no difference whether the purpose of 
unbearable taxation is to finance military preparedness. The 
result would be the same: economic collapse followed by a 
political surrender to internal forces of disorder, some form 
of totalitarianism which would destroy our cherished freedom. 

Those two political and economic facts of life point up 
the critical need for genuine unified effort to tailor our 
military establishment to a sound strategic plan, and thus 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of forces, with its attend- 
ant waste and inefficiency. 

That-is basic to the Air Force concept of unification in 
the national military establishment. In plain language it is: 

1. That the above three services are mutual interdepend- 
ent. 


2. That in order to avoid costly duplication, each service 
should specialize in developing forces for certain specific 
functions. 


3. That these specialized forces should be combined into a 
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balanced team, as parts of the military establishment in 
which each component will be assigned those missions which 
it can perform most effectively, and most economically. 

The Air Force is striving earnestly to put these principles 
into practice. Within the Air Force itself we are aggressively 
pursuing a modern management program—designed to keep 
our costs down. I won’t go into the details of this program— 
management control through cost control—because you are 
already familiar with it. 

Turning now to the tenth and last of our principal points 
for discussion—the fact that we are in the midst of an ideo- 
logical struggle—a battle for the minds of men, as distin- 
guished from a material objective. 

This fact strictly limits the role of all armed forcers in 
the current conflict. Armed force, fighting for an immoral 
principle or objective, has never been able to gain a lasting 
victory over a morally superior idea. 

The wars against Christianity are sufficient case in point. 

In brief, the only real way to defeat a bad idea, is with a 
good idea. Ideas are the currency of thought—and good 
currency always outlives the bad. 

In this struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, 
therefore, the only absolute weapon is truth—which is not a 
military weapon. 

Armed force, fighting on behalf of truth, at best can only 
create conditions favorable to the spread of truth. If armed 
force fails to do this, it defeats itself. 

“Might cannot make right” is a basic policy of democracy 
and therefore, it is basic to all military policy within a 
democracy. 

And so we complete the discussion of our 10 principal 
points. 

From this discussion we conclude that: 


1. As leader of world democracies, the United States must 
support the United Nations, and be prepared to carry out 
other commitments such as the North Atlantic Pact. 


2. The principal threat to world peace is totalitarian ag- 
gression. To meet this threat requires an integrated security 
program which includes many elements in addition to the 
purely military element. 


3. The maintenance of armed force in being is a basic 
requirement, and an adequate air force is an essential ele- 
ment. 

These facts being true and self-evident, air force policy 
must be designed to achieve concurrently the three goals de- 
fined at the beginning of these remarks, namely: 

1. Air supremacy for the United States and the other 
democratic nations of the world. 

2. Adequate air power at minimum cost to the American 
taxpayer, and at minimum sacrifice of our individual liberties. 

3. Real unification, both within the National Military 
Establishment and within the framework of the entire in- 
tegrated national security program. Without this unification, 
the other two objectives cannot be achieved, and therefore 
our freedom as a Nation will be jeopardized. 





me The Impact of Air Power Upon History, by Prof. Eugene M. 
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CAUSES AND CURES 


By J. POPE DYER, Head, Social Science Department, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Delivered to the Student Body of Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn., April 28, 1949 


AM honored to be invited to speak before this tre- 

mendous student body on the subject, “The Present 

Crime Picture.” The late William Allen White, of 
Emporia, Kans., attended a Democratic convention on one 
occasion as a reporter. The chairman called the convention 
to order and immediately asked Dr. White to pronounce the 
invocation, which request he instantly declined with the fol- 
lowing explanation: “I won’t pray here for two reasons, 
first, I am not trained in the fine art of public prayer and 
secondly, I don’t want the Lord to know I am here.” I am 
pleased to be here. 

I would insult your intelligence if I were to state that 
crime is a new problem, suddenly showing its ugly head for 
the first time. Historians tell us of the great number of 
notorious criminals of a century ago. In our own area the 
dangerous murderers Murrell, Hare, and the Harps brothers 
are too well known to require any emphasis. It is said that 
the Harps brothers were so insanely criminal that they 
killed all whom they met. 

In our Nation the crime picture today is serious. Last 
year there were over 1,600,000 major offenses perpetrated. 
Each day 36 persons were slain, 150 were robbed, over 1,000 
places were burglarized and over 450 automobiles were 
stolen. Rural crime increased in 1948 over 1947, whereas 
urban crime made no appreciable change. 

Crime is an expensive luxury. It costs our Nation, ac- 
cording to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, fifteen billions annually 
or each person in the Nation $10 a month. It costs on an 
average, in our Nation, $600 a year to institutionalize a 
criminal. 

A few years ago I was asked by the chaplain of our State 
prison to go with him to the death house to make the fare- 
well preparations for electrocution of two young men who 
had committed a heinous crime. Our visit preceded the 
execution only a few hours. The boys were ready, physi- 
cally, for the experience. Their heads had been shaved. 
Their final meal had been given them. The singers had 
tried to comfort them and now the minister was about ready 
to read the Bible and give the last prayer. I asked for per- 
mission to briefly interview them. I found three things that 
characterized them. 

They were about the same size, physically, as average 
persons outside the walls would be. They were several 
grades lower educationally than the average citizen of our 
State. They were weak emotionally and they admittedly 
had had relatively no moral or religious training as children. 
One of the prisoners expressed the regret that his father had 
not disciplined him as a youth and criticized his parents for 
not indoctrinating him in the principles of right living. 

There are many causes of crime. One of the chief causes 
is poor educational training. I have a friend in prison who 
is very keen mentally but had little opportunity as a youth 
to attend school, who claims that the lack of education is 
indirectly the main cause of crime. It has been my good 
fortune to study the educational status of thousands of 
criminals and I find that they rank, on the average, from 
five to six grades lower than the average person who is not 
in prison. 

Another important cause of crime is the poor economic 


conditions of the criminal. It is an admitted fact that this 
is a complex age and that our wants are many. Poverty 
drives the weak in the wrong direction. A well known 
criminologist has aptly said that the average criminal is 
underprivileged, underclothed, underfed, undereducated and 
under-understood by parents and society. I have interviewed 
numbers of prisoners who explain that their downfall was 
due to an inward urge for the better things of life without 
the willingness to earn them. A few years ago, I visited 
Sing Sing Prison in New York. The warden at that time 
was Lewis E. Lawes. I visited the small prison within the 
prison where the condemned are housed awaiting execution. 
The guard told me that Mr. Lawes had stated that a pris- 
oner by the name of ““T'wo Gun” Crowley was the only 
prisoner who ever ate the last meal shortly before execu- 
tion. Crowley is reported to have said, “When I was a 
child, we were too poor for me to eat a decent meal. As a 
youth I was too busy evading officers to eat one but now 
that I am going to die, I’m going to eat at least one decent 
meal.”” If it were possible to interview the thousands of 
prisoners within the gray walls of our prisons we would find 
a disproportionately large percentage who would be classified 
in poor economic circumstances before they entered prison. 

One of the main causes of crime today is the increasing 
number of undiscovered psychopathic and insane people in 
our population. Our age is full of tensions and frustrations. 
Many persons have been turned out of the military service 
because of mental and emotional incompetence. Many of 
these men are dangerous and will perpetrate many of the 
robberies, rapes, and murders in the future. 

The chief cause of crime is poor home training. This is 
an age when it is dangerous for a large percentage of chil- 
dren to be born. One great writer has said that many chil- 
dren are damned into the world and not born into it. Many 
parents are eager today to be educationally alert, civicly 
active, politically progressive, socially prominent. Some are 
just plain incompetent. The multitude of activities of our 
society lends itself admirably to a neglected home and chil- 
dren and later a large number of criminals. 

I have listed some of the conditions and causes of crime. 
What are some of the cures? I will briefly list a few. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and the late Father E. J. Flanna- 
gan have been voices like the prophets in the wilderness 
warning the parents of our Nation the dangers that face us 
if parents go on neglecting their God-given responsibilities 
of rearing children who know how to pray as well as play, 
who put Sunday school and church attendance above dancing 
and drinking. I repeat an old statement that the time to 
train a child is in the high chair and not in the electric 
chair. Mr. Hover has said, “Parents are not enough, they 
must be Christian parents.” , 

Our society must recognize early the mentally ill and 
provide treatment for them before some atrocious crime is 
committed by those who will be legally declared mentally 
incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong. We 
must be willing to do early that which we will be compelled 
to do later. 

Our school attendance laws must be more strictly en- 
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forced. The parents who are careless about permitting their 
children to attend school must be dealt with more swiftly 
and severely. An illiterate person in this age is in as much 
danger of violating the laws as a blind person would be in 
getting injured if he attempted to cross Broadway in New 
York without assistance. Our society may neglect adults 
and their needs but no child must be denied the advantage 
of an education in this age. It is not only dangerous, it is 
near disastrous. 

The first offender must be sent to prison only if it is an 
absolute necessity. There are certain major crimes which 
are so serious that some first offenders must be sent to prison 
or even be executed but many young offenders are sent to 





the prisons prematurely. Few prisoners are ever reformed 
or rehabilitated in prisons. The first offender must be given 
the second chance, unless the offense is so serious that it 
calls for the complete wrecking of a life. We should be 
absolutely certain that a prison term is best for the person 
before he is sent. Seventy-five per cent of the prisoners 
will be out in 3 years and about 80 to 90 per cent will 
return to prison after they have served a term. We may 
be ready for a new day in prison administration. 

The present crime problem is not pleasant to view. It is 
a problem of giant proportions. It cannot be reduced by 
talk or criticism. It is our mutual responsibility. I dare 
you to reduce it. 


The Barriers of Race Can Be Surmounted 


COLOR HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH WORTH 


By RALPH J. BUNCHE, Acting United Nations Mediator for Palestine 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., May 30, 1949 


N the brief remarks I will make you will understand 

that today I think exclusively of these young Negro 

men and women who are graduating, and of the great 
number like them who will be graduating from other in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the coming two or three 
weeks. I have been puzzled no little about what to say to 
them on this great day in their lives, this milestone along 
their road of progress in life. 

This is, or certainly should be, a joyous occasion—an 
occasion so joyous, indeed, that all the participants must wear 
black robes and sombre hats to leaven the joy, to keep it 
from effervescing excessively and to afford at least a sem- 
blance of solemnity, academic dignity and sobriety. Despite 
the black crepe and the mournful facade—this is pure ritual 

a cultural lag—one is tempted to be light-hearted, and 
gay and poetic, to play with words and music, and preserve 
the tanciful mood. But in this age time is short, even for 
the young. The sands run fast. And in any case, my poetry 
would be doggerel and iny music discordant. A wise man 
always sticks to his last. 

Unless young graduates have changed radically since the 
day twenty-two years ago when I first donned the academic 
gown, they have a number of things on their minds as 
they sit here. First, they are thinking of how they are 
going to celebrate when this final ritual is over—or rather, 
‘continue the celebration, for unless 1’ miss my guess, they 
began to celebrate as soon as it was certified that they would 
be sitting here today. And since there are undoubtedly timid 
souls amongst us, it would probably be tactful not to elab- 
orate on the varied and even ingenious forms which such 
celebration may take. But I daresay they are also some 
very sober thoughts lurking in the recesses of the minds of 
these graduates. 

For who are they—these graduates? They are Ameri- 
cans, they are American citizens, and they are Negroes. 
And unless they have led remarkably sheltered lives, they 
undoubtedly have a poignant realization of the significance 
of at least the latter. 

1 would like to explore with them just what, at this 
very moment, in this great nation, it means to be an Ameri- 
can, a citizen. and a Negro. I cannot imagine that any 
question could be of more vital import to these young people 
on the threshold of a new adventure. Nor do I have any 
illusions that I can give them all the answers they must 
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We Americans are part of a vast and powerful and 
dynamic nation, a great power whose responsibilities and 
influence in the modern world are frightening in their scope. 
The origin, traditions and creed of this nation are an in- 
spiration to all freedom-loving peoples. Our country’s his- 
tory is brave. Americans fought and died for their freedom 
and liberty. Having won by their blood the right to main- 
tain an independent existence, our founding fathers estab- 
lished the nation on the cardinal principles of individual 
liberty and the equality of man. They spoke of inalienable 
rights, of the incontestable fact that all men are born free 
and equal, of the dignity of man. These were the essential 
virtues. In my view they still are. The founding fathers 
charted the way for the development of a great and virile 
democracy. They immortalized these concepis in our Con- 
stitution. 

The American citizen is at once the benefactor and pro- 
tector of this great American legacy. The privileges and 
rights of the American citizen—of a/] American citizens— 
are writ large in our Constitution, in our traditions, in 
what has been called the American creed. I need not detail 
them. But they guarantee to every citizen of this great na- 
tion all of the essential attributes of a free and dignified 
existence. In return, they require of the citizen that he 
meet his obligations to the State and to his fellow man in 
order that the American way of life may be preserved and 
perpetuated. 


I am an American and I like the American way of life. 
I like freedom, and equality, and respect for the dignity 
of the individual. I believe that these graduates like them 
too. ‘They like them so well that they bitterly resent being 
denied them because of an accident of birth. 

‘There is a certain irony in the situation with which we 
are faced here. These Negro graduates of Fisk University 
today are better Americans than they are Negroes. They 
are Negroes primarily in a negative sense—they reject that 
sort of treatment that deprives them of their birthright as 
Americans. Remove that treatment and their identification 
as Negroes in the American society would become mean- 
ingless—at least as meaningless as it is to be of English, or 
French, or German or Italian ancestry. 

These graduates are one hundred per cent Americans. 
Who, indeed, is a better American, a better protector of 
the American heritage, of the American way, than he who 
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demands the fullest measure of respect for those cardinal 
principles which are the pillars of our society? 

If we could probe deeply into the minds of these gradu- 
ates we would discover, I am sure, that the basic longing, 
the aspiration of every one of them, is to be an American 
in full. Not a semi-American. Not a Negro-American. 
Not an Afro-American. Not a “Colored Gentleman.” Not 
“one of our Colored Brethren.” Just an American—with 
no qualifications, no ifs or buts, no apologies, condescension 
or patronization. Just Americans, with a fair and equal 
opportunity as individuals to make or break their futures 
on the basis of their individual abilities without the un- 
American handicap of race. 

Can it be doubted that these young men and women 
must even now be calculating their chances to make their 
way into the main stream of American life? And can it 
be doubted that they must be greatly tormented at the pros- 
pect that because of their race they may be kept out of the 
mainstream and shunted into the bayous and creeks and 
backwashes of American life? 

And what may be told to them? That as Americans and 
citizens of this great democracy they are as entitled as the 
next man to negotiate the waters of the mainstream could 
be disputed only by racial bigots. But to encourage them 
to believe that their course is charted and the shoals of 
racialism no longer endanger them would be criminally 
misleading. 

This, it seems to me, is what they should know. The 
democratic framework of our society is their great hope. 
The American Negro suffers cruel disabilities because of 
race which are in most flagrant violation of the constitu- 
tional tenets and ideals of the American democracy. But 
the saving grace for the Negro is the democratic warp and 
woof of the society which permits the Negro to carry on 
his incessant and heroic struggle to come into his own, to 
win those rights, that dignity and respect for the Negro, 
individually and collectively, which are his birthright as 
an American. And, fortunately, the American, white and 
black alike, has a conscience. The Negro American daily 
wins increasing support for his struggle from all those other 
Americans who aspire toward a democratic, not a semi- 
democratic, America; who wish a four-fourths, not a three- 
fourths democracy. Moreover, the sympathy of the world 
is with him. The Charter of the United Nations endorses 
his aspirations. 

This also, these graduates should know well and under- 
score. It is true that on occasion, an individual Negro 
may, by tremendous effort, successfully negotiate the racial 
rapids and find himself in the mainstream. But that this 
is a rarity and his group is far behind, is abundantly testi- 
fied to by the fact that this very presence in the mainstream 
is front-page news. The status of the individual, in the 
long view, can be no more secure than the status of his 
group. 

We Negroes must be great realists. The road over which 
we must travel is clear, though the prospect may not be 
pleasant. We suffer crippling disadvantages because of our 
origin. But we are Americans, in a basically democratic 
American society. That society is a competitive society. 
The going is hard even for white Americans. It is harder 
for us. To make his way, the Negro must have firm re- 
solve, persistence, tenacity. He must gear himself to hard 
work all the way. He can never let up. He can never 
have too much preparation and training. He must be a 
strong competitor. He must adhere staunchly to the basic 
principle that anything less than full equality is not enough. 
If he ever compromises on that principle his soul is dead. 


He must realize that he and his group have not attained 
the goal until it is no longer necessary to make reference 
to the fact that “X” was the “first Negro” to do this or 
that, and until accomplishment by a Negro is taken by the 
public at large as a matter of fact. 

This may have a harsh ring, but it is the gospel truth. 
The road of Negro progress is no road for weaklings. Those 
who cannot summon up the courage, the resolve and the 
stamina to travel along it can find refuge in a handly alibi: 
the disadvantages of race. And they can find ample docu- 
mentation to support their plea. But a community of people 
cannot adopt an alibi, however credible, as its philosophy 
of life. 

My own philosophy on such matters is quite simple: 
whatever is worthwhile is worth working, striving, sacri- 
ficing, and struggling for. 

There is no substitute for hard work as the key to suc- 
cess in the American society. This is true for white Ameri- 
cans. It is even more true for black Americans. Few 
Americans of any color or creed can ever find easy the 
climb up the ladder. 

But while nothing is easy for the Negro in America, 
neither is anything impossible. The barriers of race are 
formidable, but they can be surmounted. Indeed, the entire 
history of the Negro in this country has been a history of 
continuous, relentless progress over these barriers. Like 
“Old Man River,” the Negro keeps “movin’ along,” and 
if I know my people, the Negro will keep on moving reso- 
lutely along until his goal of complete and unequivocal 
equality is attained. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal reference, I should 
like to say that in my own struggle against the barriers of 
race, I have from early age been strongly fortified by the 
philosophy taught me by my maternal grandmother, and it 
may be of interest to you. 

She was a tiny woman, but a personality of indomitable 
will and invincible moral and spiritual strength. “Nana” 
we all called her, and she was the ruler of our family 
“clan.” She had come from Texas, married in Indian terri- 
tory, and on the premature death of my grandfather, was 
left with five young children. 

Nana had traveled the troubled road. But she had never 
flinched or complained. Her indoctrination of the young- 
sters of the “clan” began at an early age. The philosophy 
she handed down to us was as simple as it has proved in- 
valuable. Your color, she counseled, has nothing to do with 
your worth. You are potentially as good as anvone. How 
good you may prove to be will have no relation to your 
color, but with what is in your heart and your head. That 
is something which each individual, by his own effort. can 
control. The right to be treated as an equal by all other 
men, she said, is man’s birthright. Never permit any one 

to treat you otherwise. For nothing is as important as main- 
taining your dignity and self-respect. She told us that there 
would be many and great obstacles in our paths and that 
this was the way of life. But only weaklings give up in the 
face of obstacles. Set a goal for yourself and determine to 
reach it despite all obstacles. Be honest and frank with 
yourself and the world at all times. Never compromise 
what you know to be the right. Never pick a fight, but 
never run from one if your principles are at stake. 
be content with any eftort you make until you are certain 
-_ ee given it the best you have in you. Go out into 
the w orld with your head high and keep it high at all times. 

Nana’s advice and philosophy is as good today for these 
graduates as it was when she gave it to me in my childhood 


Never 
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| certainly cannot improve upon it, nor would I try to do so. 
For me it has been a priceless heritage from a truly noble 
woman. 

in conclusion, I may say only that I have great faith that 
the kind of world we all long for can and will be achieved. 
It is the kind of world the United Nations is working in- 
cessantly to bring about: a world at peace; a world in 
which people practice tolerance and live together in peace 


with one another as good neighbors; a world in which there 
is full respect for human rights and fundamental freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion; a world in which all men shall walk together as 
equals and with dignity. 

I trust that among these graduates there are many who 


will consecrate their lives to the struggle to achieve that 
kind of world. 


The Scholar and the Twentieth Century 


THE 27th ANNUAL PHI KAPPA PHI ORATION 


By GEORGE P. RICE, JR., Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Delivered at the 27th Annual Phi Kappa Phi Dinner, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 13, 1949 


ADAME President and Members of the Honor 

Society of Phi Kappa Phi: One of the masterpieces 

of eloquence of the Golden Age of Greece is a 
noble panegyric pronounced by Pericles in 431 B.C. upon 
the civic virtues and valor of Athenians. In it the orator- 
statesman reminded listeners that great deeds were inde- 
pendent of praise and that he spoke only in obedience to a 
law which demanded utterance to mark the occasion. It is 
so with us tonight. Words of approval in this hour can 
neither add to the magnitude of your accomplishment nor 
increase the deep satisfaction which accompanies it. How- 
ever, academicians cherish tradition and ceremony; hence 
it is altogether appropriate that your Society should have 
called upon a speaker to express those deep sentiments you 
share and even allow him to suggest certain lines of thought 
and standards of conduct in keeping with your new privi- 
leges and responsibilities. It is a source of singular satis- 
faction to me that a rhetorician should have the honor of 
addressing the Chapter on its anniversary. The invitation 
reveals a discerning regard for an ancient discipline whose 
twenty-five centuries of recorded history merit your respect 
upon very substantial grounds. Moreover, most men and 
women who have to do with teaching and learning take 
pleasure in discussing their way of life in its several aspects 
with colleagues and friends. I may even claim, like Herodo- 
tus, to have a story to tell, and like him, I hope no god or 
hero will take offense at what I have to say. 

This gathering is, of course, no isolated instance of recog- 
nition of men and women of superior intellectual abilities. 
Sister chapters of this Society and other groups devoted to 
similar ideals are meeting during these weeks throughout 
the United States. We are part of a far-flung brotherhood 
whose membership stretches across years and miles, for as- 
sociations which identify and unify the ranks of the fit 
though few are not modern in origin. The Italian scholar 
ot the Renaissance wore the Ring of Pythagoras as proudly 
as you now wear the shining symbol which declares your 
allegiance to intellect. And the Socratic Circle has its mod- 
ern counterpart in the learned Academies of France, 
England, and the United States. There is a bond which 
binds this University in unbroken continuity to Oxford, to 
Paris, to Rome, to Alexandria, and to Athens. We begin, 
therefore, by offering our homage and admitting our very 
vreat debt to the revered band of seekers after Truth in 
each generation, small in numbers but gigantic in strength, 
which has drawn and will draw its recruits from the first 
minds of every age without regard for creed, nation, color, 
or tongue. Your new status is proof that those who are 
qualified to judge think you may one day be of this great 
company. It is at the least a guarantee of your serious in- 





terest in the privileges and duties of talented intelligence. 
It is upon this assumption that I address myself to you upon 
the thesis of “the scholar and the twentieth century.” 


II 


I would first define the general attributes of scholars and 
of scholarship, and then attempt to show the man of learn- 
ing in relation to some of the pressing problems of our time. 
Let us begin with definitions. Who is a scholar? What 
does he do? The word “schole” is Greek and means 
“leisure.” My colleagues at this board would qualify the 
noun by inserting before it the adjective “industrious,” for 
the scholar is preeminently a gifted person who makes in- 
dustrious use of his hours for the advancement of the com- 
mon welfare. By “twentieth century” is intended the present 
time and the next four or five decades. By “humanism” is 
meant a mode of thought or action in which the highest 
aspirations of humanity predominate. 

The position of the scholar in any society is exemplified 
by the Platonic figure of the “body politic.” Members of 
each generation are given special tasks in their community. 
We may say that to the thinker is assigned the role of eye 
in this body. His life is one of studious contemplation, and 
he is the observer and critic of what he sees, the discrimi- 
nating instrument of the rest. A foremost American Hel- 
lenist, Cornell’s Lane Cooper, classes the scholar with the 
poet, the philosopher, the painter, and the composer of 
music. Those chiefs of state who are wise men secure the 
future by making suitable provision for colleges and uni- 
versities and the intellects they house. Emerson thought that 
“in the ideal state the scholar is man thinking.’’ Such a 
one devoted his life to gaining and holding new areas on 
the frontiers of knowledge. He formed hypotheses; he as- 
sembled evidence; he judged; and he shared the harvest of 
his studies. In these and other ways he proved his value 
to his fellows. But he was and is, as Emerson claimed also, 
a man of action at need. The Homeric ideal was the “doer 
of deeds and a speaker of words.” This concept is generally 
approved and admired today. We recall Plato at Syracuse. 

We celebrate this year the bicentennial of the birth of 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and are reminded of his 
services to the duchy of Weimar. The dependence of 
Winston Churchill upon the Oxford professor, Lindemann, 
is generally known. And there are notable instances in 
which colleges and universities have turned to diplomacy, 
professions, business, and even the armed forces for their 
heads, bringing the combination of doer and thinker to the 
campus community. 

There are certain other qualifications which mark a man 
ot good will who is also intelligent. He knows that true 
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perspective of men and events comes only to him who is 
happy, because freedom from care brings wisdom in its 


train through release from many distorting pressures. He 
cultivates many areas besides the one in which he speaks 
with the authority of knowledge. He is one who in his 
early years gives promise and possesses convictions. You will 
remember the idealism of Thomas Mann who returned a 
doctorate granted him in honoris causa by a great German 
university because he disapproved strongly its failure to 
oppose tyranny. He is a philosopher in the true sense of 
that word, a “lover of wisdom” before he seeks to possess 
encyclopedia. He is aware of two audiences—the immediate 
which hears his lectures or reads his books or learns his 
discoveries, and the remote—the as yet unborn judges be- 
fore the bar of whose opinion he will stand one day through 
his works. The learned man’s progress is marked by indi- 
cations of his obligation to predecessors and contemporaries, 
without whose assistance he could not have made his way. 
Important among his concerns is that of selecting, training, 
and encouraging gifted young men and women. He ex- 
amines their ethical and intellectual qualifications with 
painstaking care. Nor will he assemble large numbers of 
learners about him. The opinions of Scaliger, Boeckh, 
Agassiz, and Lang, among many, stress that only the oppor- 
tunity for education is democratic and that not all who are 
eligible can benefit by instruction to the same degree. Such 
men know that the state is wisely guided by those who have 
great natural parts supplemented by artful instruction at the 
hands of capable teachers. And our scholar is a good teacher. 
Those who assert it is possible to be an effective teacher 
without being a good scholar speak hastily. Aristotle tells 
us that the pleasure of recognition through learning is a 
basic drive in human conduct. Who shall deny that the 
best teaching takes place when teacher and learner share the 
same experience, though on different levels ? 

Nor is mere transfer of fact and theory from one academic 
generation to the next the chief function of the scholar. He 
must inspire his charges to think and to act and to make 
discoveries for themselves, cultivating independence of ac- 
tion and judgment alike. And he will encourage in them 
the development of those traits of individuality which so 
peculiarly distinguish nobility of intellect: the awful patience 
of the discoverers of radium; the self-denial and persistence 
which enabled Marie Sklodovska to live in Paris in 1892 
on three francs a day while she studied chemistry and phy- 
sics at the Sorbonne; the capacity for broad vision supported 
by minute investigation shown by Schleiermacher and 
Gaston Paris; the acumen to discern the limits of his powers 
and to undertake good and useful tasks within them pos- 
sessed by George Saintsbury, professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh: “At a 
very early time of my life it was, as the old phrase goes, 
borne in upon me that I was not destined to create great 
literature but that I had perhaps some faculty of appreci- 
ation for it, and might even to some extent assist that ap- 
preciation in others.” That “appreciation in others” was 
assisted through great numbers of books and numerous 
articles and addresses over a long span of years; his tasteful 
industry earned for Saintsbury an enduring measure of fame. 

Let us endow our scholar finally with the idealism and 
high-minded courage of Fichte. Recall his words at Er- 


langen: “I am a Priest of Truth; I am in her pay; I have 
bound myself to do all things, to venture all things, to suffer 
all things for her. If I should be persecuted and hated for 
her sake, if I should even meet death in her service, what 
wonderful thing shall I have done ?—what but that which 


I greatly ought to do?” 






The modes of thought and action expressed by the quali- 
ties I have enumerated are extraordinary and they mark 
the exceptional man. But it is time that some importance 
be assigned to the gifted and that a little of the emphasis on 
the mediocre be lifted. Ttoo much has been said and written 
to the effect that this is the “century of the common man,” 
another name for the cult of mediocrity. Hear Somerset 
Maugham on this: “That nation is proudest and noblest 
and most exalted which has the. greatest number of really 
great men.” 


Ill 


The representative scholar is not without a sense of 
humor. And upon some occasions he moves abroad, a bird 
of rare and colorful plumage in academic processions, dis- 
playing the bright scarlet of theology, the deep green of 
medicine, the pure white of humanities, passing through 
all colors of the spectrum, rising finally to the cloth of gold 
robe for the honorary doctorate of the University of Dublin. 
I shall tell several tales which stand in contrast to what has 
been said and show our man in lighter vein. 

Among the vast body of fact and apocrypha extant is 
the story of the great chemist, Chandler, who says of him- 
self “no chemist enjoyed a more oleaginous career.” He 
was brought up on the proceeds of the whale oil industry 
in New Bedford. In grammar school he was punished with 
a whale-bone switch. The vessel which carried him to a 
German university for graduate study bore also a cargo of 
oil. His first scientific article, rejected for publication on 
the ground it was too fantastic, dealt with the possibilities 
of obtaining illuminating oil from the earth. His early 
career exemplifies the German axiom that “a professor is 
a man who thinks otherwise.””’ Chandler applied for a posi- 
tion as assistant in chemistry at Union College. He was 
informed that there was no vacancy, but that a janitor was 
needed at $500. a year. Chandler took the job, teaching 
chemistry gratis. But in ten years he had a chair in a great 
university and a national reputation. 

And one remembers with amusement an incident involv- 
ing Columbia’s noted professor of dramtic literature, 
Brander Matthews. He had submitted an article to the 
Forum when that journal was edited by Walter Hines 
Page. Several weeks went by without word as to the fate 
of the manuscript, whereupon Matthews, not accustomed 
to such cavalier treatment, descended upon the Forum for 
purposes of inquiry. He was informed by Page that the 
article was not acceptable, that material for the Forum must 
be like a rifle shot, whereas Matthews’ paper was like a 
shotgun discharge—smooth spray of no great weight cast 
in many directions. “You say the Forum is like a rifle?” 
asked Matthews. “Yes,” replied Page, “that is how we 
like to think of it.” “Well, then,” replied Matthews, “That 
explains why it has such a smooth bore for an editor.” 

The same man was an irrepressible wit in faculty meet- 
ings and often lightened the somber deliberations of his 
colleagues by his mirth. Then as now the doctoral candi- 
date in humanities had to pass an oral examination in Latin. 
This rule could be waived in special cases. Such an in- 
stance, it was urged, occurred with an Arab student whose 
adviser requested the Latin requirement be dropped and 
Arabic substituted. He remarked at the conclusion of the 
argument that, in any case, the Arab had recently had all 
his teeth removed and could hardly pronounce Latin at all. 
Matthews listened carefully, then rose and said: “Mr. 


Dean, I move that this man be permitted to substitute gum- 
Arabic.” 


There is finally the tale of a piece of literary criticism 
by Saintsbury on Twelfth Night. The line under discus- 
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sion was, “Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty.” “Ideas 
differ as to the interpretation of this line,” said the lecturer. 
“Some think that both ‘sweet’ and ‘twenty’ refer to the 
lady; others think that only ‘sweet’ refers to the lady and 
that ‘twenty’ refers to the number of kisses. For myself, I 
prefer to think that both ‘sweet’ and ‘twenty’ refer to the 
lady and the number of kisses is quite unlimited.” 


IV 


But it is in order now to return to the thesis of this dis- 
course—the relation of the scholar to the main problems 
of his era. To his usual functions of discovery and dissemi- 
nation the twentieth century has especially given him the 
task of applying his own acumen and knowledge to public 
affairs. Not since the emergence of Europe from the Middle 
Ages into the bright light of the Renaissance has there 
been so great a need for his aid in so many directions. The 
arrival of the Atomic Age has stressed these fields of in- 
inquiry; the intelligent control of a new and immense source 
of power; the vital decision of whether conflict or cooper- 
ation is to be the pattern of the struggle between capitalism 
and communism; the subordination of technical to human- 
istic values in modern society; the maintenance of a proper 
balance between the interests of management and labor on 
the one hand and those of the commonwealth on the other; 
the spiritual and material regeneration of Europe, especially 
the shattered German state; the practice of the four free- 
doms by all men; the management of an enormous public 
debt which bestrides the national economy like a colossus; 
the eradication of gross political immorality in some of our 
civic units; and the encouragement of instruments and proc- 
esses designed to make the present nebulous force we call 
public opinion an effective and vigorous factor in the con- 
trol and direction of local and world affairs. 


To meet these problems with success we need more groups 
like the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton and a 
resurgence of the spirit and practice of the old New England 
town meeting. We need more stress on the value of the 
spoken word in exchanges of opinion. Remember these 
words of an Oxford Chancellor addressed to a graduating 
class of that University a half century ago: “Public address 
can flourish only where intellectual civilization has made 
some progress, where the force of reasoning and the con- 
nection of sentences can be comprehended, and where the 
manner of presentation of thought is considered as well as 
the matter. Further, oratory that is political can occur only 
in a nation where there are, first, politics to discuss, and in 
the second, liberty to discuss them; and the opportunities 
for eloquence of the highest order will be in proportion to 
the issues at stake. . . . We must find a nation politically 
free, with high and noble aspirations, endowed with great 
and widely diffused culture, so that its leading spirits may 
be able to think lofty thoughts, and its common people may 
be able to understand and appreciate them; and we must 
look for a time when the fullest intellectual development 
coincides with some decisive moment of political life, when 
the best minds of the country are bent to some issue of the 
supremest importance. .. .” 

The measuring-rod for successful solution of these prob- 
lems may be found among the following criteria, several 
of which were suggested by a congregation of scholars at 
Princeton three years ago: 


1. An awareness of the permanence of the Greek tradi- 
tion in our life. 


2. The ultimate mastery of external nature by man 
through the application of science. 


3. The need for a common language to serve as a medium 
of communication for all men to promote peace, un- 
derstanding, and goodwill. 


4. The preeminence of truth in human affairs. 


The primacy of divine and human justice under the 
law. 


6. The desire of all men for freedom. 
7 


. The predominance of certain intellectual and emo- 
tional sanctions in the oral and written literature of 
many cultures: the concept of ‘equality; the concern 
with justice; the subordination of expedience to ethics; 
a respect for the wisdom of ancestors; reverence for 
the word of God; the value of reflective thinking of 
an objective sort; the love of country; an obedience 
to the laws of logic; and the human tendency to pre- 
fer the delightful to the useful. 


The scholarly intellect which applies these standards to 
our common problems will bring to his task a final asset. 
He will display a love of the language and literature of his 
native country and an appreciation of those of others. He 
will extol the power of noble and elevated conceptions 
powered by the drive of vehement and sustained passion. He 
will speak and write a clear and appropriate diction and 
endow his compositions with tasteful forms of support. He 
will display a good understanding of the architectonics of 
excellent prose and oral communication. In sum, he will be 
the possessor of a style which represents truly what he is 
himself. 

The humanist who adopts the historical approach to de- 
termine his relation to the present will examine and apply 
the values in enduring concepts of truth, justice, love, and 
beauty with the aid of Plato, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Goethe. He will appreciate and understand the 
past—the great ages of Greece, of Rome, of Italy, and 
England—because they are a part of the greater whole. He 
knows they form a useful and even indispensable guide to 
the future, an explanation of the present. The re-creation 
of a milyieu is no easy task. But before one can know and 
apply the wisdom of the past, be gemuetlich with its climate 
of opinion, he must carefully explore the history of ideas 
in a long and unbroken continuum. If one understands a 
culture able to produce an Isocrates, a Cicero, a Peter Abe- 
lard, a Lord Chesterfield, an Abraham Lincoln, or a Win- 
ston Churchill, he can better appreciate the wisdom of John 
Donne’s Devotion, “No man is an island.’”’ We have a 
common humanity. We have common goals and aspirations. 
This is not the time to insist upon fragmentation of dis- 
ciplines preserving archaic dichotomies. There is need for 
a design to provide unity among subject matter, method, and 
governing philosophy in the humanistic process. To deny 
this need, I submit, is to be monoptic in an age where clear 
vision and the widest possible perspective is imperative. 

These are distrait and perilous times beyond peradventure, 
but they are also times of discovery and decision. And it may 
be the dawn of a new and wonderful epoch. Let us face 
it with the high courage and optimism John Milton felt 
in another era of uncertainty and conflict. “Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an Eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam, purging and scaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” 

Let me finish with the classic peroration recommended 
by the First Rhetorician: “I have spoken; you have heard; 
you know the facts; now give your decision.” 


Mn 


